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Christmas Greetings 
and 
Best Wishes for the New Dear 


from the al 


Editorial and Managerial Staffs 
of 
The Journal of Business Education 


Greetings of this holiday season to you, our readers and advertisers! os 

Though this Christmas finds families and friends separated by the circum- og 

stances of war that have sent men and women to distant places to fight for om 

a better and more lasting peace, let us strive to maintain the spirit of the ey 

season in the strength that comes from sharing in the responsibilities of a og 

wartime period. Let us look at the future with the hope that the New Year Py 

will give us courage to carry on faithfully in our duties, and that it will LA) 

ni bring us the peace which all men of good will hope for while they fight to eS 
win it. 
| 
Si To each of you, readers and friends of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS ae 
ae) EDUCATION, we wish to extend our thanks for the cooperation which xy) 
Wes you have given us in the past year. Let that year come to a close with the ag 
x feeling of satisfaction that comes from service rendered for the common oa 
ws good. THE JOURNAL is looking forward in the coming year to the 
Si continuance of this active cooperation in the cause of business education. as 
(PA 
a We greet in spirit friends in the service whom THE JOURNAL cannot wy 
Da reach at far flung military posts. Gur prayers and best wishes go out to on 
\e} them. 
Ke 
me THE JOURNAL rededicates itself in the New Year to its policy of service aa 
we and resolves courageously and openmindedly to face the issues in the (>, 
xs education of youth for a better world. % 
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systems. 


CAN BE LEARNED IN ONE! 


With the new Thomas Natural Shorthand, high-school teach- 
ers are turning out in one year shorthand writers possessing a 
skill that had required two years to develop with the older 


These teachers are getting from their “average” students 
a speed of 100 to 120 words a minute — in just half the time. 


The more gifted students, of course, are attaining correspond- 


Thomas Natural Shorthand also provides your students 
with a faster, more flexible writing skill. This really 
modern system accommodates an unlimited vocabulary. 
All words are written according to a standard writing 
pattern. By applying this scientific principle, the student 
writes rapidly and accurately any combination of English 
sounds, 

New industries, new products, new inventions are 
bringing into the business world a host of new words and 
phrases. With Thomas Natural Shorthand, the student is 
prepared for these new words and unexpected phrases, 
because he writes what he hears. He is not dependent 


ingly higher speeds within the year. 


MAIL THE COUPON for descriptive 
literature, including sample lesson. 
No obligation, of course. 


\\ | 


upon an old-fashioned rigid system in which the forms 
for most of the words simply have to be memorized. 


GET THE FACTS 


Let us send you actual case histories of schools that 
are getting two years’ results in one year. Let us explain 
in detail the scientific principles that help to make 
Thomas the modern system demanded by the faster pace 
of business, industry, and the armed forces today—and in 
the future. Our latest booklet, “Why,” gives you the 
facts. It also tells you about our free teacher-training 
service. Send for the booklet today. 


i PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 4 
. 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. H 
Gentlemen: Please send descriptive literature regarding 

Thomas Natural Shorthand. H 

| 


See the Thomas Natural Shorthand Demonstration at the N. B. T. A. Convention, Hotel Statler, Detroit, December 28, 29. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. | 
New York, N.Y. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
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Simplicity | Accuracy and Speec! 
Experienced shorthand teachers quickly discover Come Easier the 


that Script is far simpler than any other efficient 


shorthand system. | bs ” | 
Script has only 216 wordsigns, each explicit and 
unmistakable. It has only 40 affix signs—l6 pre- | | 


fixes and 24 suffixes. Script’s treatment of successive 
vowels, although entirely simple—a single two-line 
sentence—is exact. Script has fewer rules and even 
fewer exceptions. Compare these features with the | Eliminate filing ““complica- 
system with which you are probably most familiar. | tions” with the “Safeguard” 
Because of its simpler and more exact forms, | method. Locates names fast— 
Script is incomparably more legible than any other unlimited room for expansion. 
system, achieving at least 99% average accuracy. _ Easy, simple and practical. 
This unmistakable legibility under all circumstances, Economical and streamlined 
by any writer of the system, or after any lapse of _ for today’s operations. 
time, is the most distinctive characteristic of Script 


Shorthand. 


4a aa 
As it is simpler, more accurate and more legible, See the Safeguard meth- 
od in operation at any 


Script is easier to learn and to teach, and can be 

taught in substantially ess time—making it the idea | 
system for modern conditions. 


Volume 28 of the “HARVARD 
STUDIES EDUCATION” Jhe Globe Wernicke Co, 
has this to say about Script: 


The purpose of the Shorthand Study was to determine the 
relative merits of and Script shorthand when taught in 
public high schools for a period of two years, with the objective 
of general office use. In terms of the features examined in the 
study, Script shorthand exhibited substantially greater relative 


merits. AT DETROIT 


THE EXHIBIT 


N. B. T. A. CONVENTION 


You owe it to yourself to inves- 
tigate this scrupulously fair class- 
room test. Write for the 16-page oa Hotel Statler 
Summary of the Shorthand Study, 
also published by the Harvard 
University Press. Mailed free. 


December 28 and 29 


Teacher training in Script is The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern 


available at all times without office appliances and school supplies will be an 


expense to school or teacher 
important feature of the Detroit convention. Here 


the commercial teacher can get first hand knowledge 

t of modern instructional materials, equipment and 

je supplies, all assembled at one point. It is an educa- 
we tional service of great value. 

the coming shorthand system 

Plan your time at the N.B.T.A. Convention for a 


GENERAL SHORTHAND CORPORATION thorough inspection of the Exhibit. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N Y 
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Mechanized Wartime Offices on nave 
Depend On 
MANUFACTURING 
Mechanized Classrooms FINANCIAL 
and 
| | All depend on 
+ machines for wartime 
‘| speed and accuracy 


Schools are taking these 
steps to meet the demand 
for trained operators 


Making better use of machines during 
regular classroom hours; providing 
additional practice periods and short 
courses for special and postgraduate 


students. 
4 


Expanding the curriculum to include 
evenings and Saturdays, so that a greater 
number of students can be trained in 


machine work. 


Using the most modern practice texts 
and teaching materials; improving train- 
ing procedures so students may attain a 
maximum of skill in the shortest time. 


Teaching the up-to-date office machine 
short-cuts and operating techniques 
used today in war industries and govern- 


ment offices. 
4 


Making a wider range of skills available 
by increasing the number of elective 
courses which provide machine training. 


America’s mechanized offices are handling a staggering volume of war- 
time figuring and accounting work—are looking to America’s mecha- 
nized classrooms for additional trained machine operators to help meet 
today’s unprecedented demand for figure facts. 


In response to this demand, both public and private schools are expand- 
ing and intensifying operator training programs. Whether the program 
adopted provides only a general acquaintance with machines, or develops 
varying degrees of operating skill, increased emphasis on machine 
training in the classroom directly serves the war effort. 


The Burroughs Educational Division offers you, as a free wartime serv- 


ice, tested suggestions for enlarging operator training programs, and 


up-to-the-minute information on newest operating techniques, practice 


programs, texts and materials. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING, PAYROLL AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
: NATION-WIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A. Tonne 


In this war period there has naturally been strong 
emphasis upon on-the-job training. This has resulted 
from) two causes—first, the dire need for trained work- 
ers could be met only in this way; second, there has 
long been strong dissatisfaction with pre-job training. 
In fact, there is a strong segment of vocational teach- 
ers who feel that all pre-job training for such occupa- 
tions as selling and general office positions is useless 
and that such training is never justified unless it is 
giver) on a cooperative basis whereby at least half the 
student’s learning time is spent on the job. These 
educators feel that even in stenography and bookkeep- 
ing only sufficient training should be given to make it 
possible for students to hold an initial job. 

The other school of vocational training, generally fol- 
lowed in the professions, is that a learner should be 
given a full program of training before he gets on 
the job so that, if necessary, the worker can continue 
in his occupation throughout life without further in- 
struction. 

Actually, in most cases, neither of these dogmatic 
opposites is justified. Programs of instruction like 
stenography, bookkeeping, law and medicine which re- 
quire an extensive program of training before the learn- 
er is of any use on the job can best be given on an 
entirely pre-job basis. In several of the services of the 
Government and in private industry where personnel 
directors have been faced with a drastic shortage of 
workers, they have attempted to train stenographers 
from the ground up. Naturally, they could spend very 
little time in training—thirty days, sixty days at the 
utmost. In spite of the best efforts of teachers, such 
training is superficial. Therefore, the result is usually 
failure. This is especially true if, as is usually the case 
in emergency situations, no attempt is made to de- 
termine the learner’s aptitude for the training to be 
given. .\s a rough guide, we might say that any type 
of learning which requires one or more semesters in 
the secondary schools before the trainee is fit for serv- 
ice should be given on a pre-job basis entirely divorced 
from the actual job which the learner is to undertake. 
Shorthand fits ideally into this classification. Very 
probably, key-punch operation, use of various machine- 
bookkeeping procedures, and the operation of similar 
mechanical devices also fall into this group. 

_ On the other hand, procedures which are generalized 
in their nature such as selling and general office pro- 
cedures and require a considerable general educational 
background, but very little specific knowledge, can ac- 
tually better be learned through on-the-job instruction. 
In these cases, it is futile for the secondary school to 
attempt to give any instruction of a specialized nature 
but should leave the whole job to business itself. For 
example, apart from general procedures of filing such 
as good alphabetizing and orderliness, it is usually wiser 
for the secondary school not to attempt any formal 
fine instruction. Filing systems are usually highly 
individualized. For example, the United States Army 
uses a modification of the Dewey Decimal System of 
Filing which is, to put it mildly, unique. The only place 
to tecch this method is on the job. Tf the job supervisor 
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fails, the responsibility should be directly placed upon 
him--not upon the school. The schools simply cannot 
teach this procedure to thousands of workers on the off- 
chance assumption that those persons will become War 
Department workers. 

In other words, for the various forms of job training, 
when considered individually, it is usually rather simple 
to determine whether the training should be given on 
the job or in the school, It can be rather dogmatically 
stated, for example, that all the basic skills in stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, bookkeeping machines, and the like 
should be taught in the school on a completely pre-job 
level. This does not alter the fact that specific adap- 
tations must necessarily be made on the job. In the 
case of jobs requiring broad knowledge, such as selling 
and general office work, a broad sweep of the occupa- 
tions can be given on a pre-job level, but a very great 
part of job learning must still be done after employ- 
ment. In most cases, this will amount to seventy- 
five or more per cent of the total effort. Certain lim- 
ited jobs of a highly specialized nature must be taught 
entirely on a post-employment level. 

Of course, certain firms will find it desirable to up- 
grade workers. For instance, file clerks may be given 
stenographic training, but this stenographic training 
should be as much a duplicate of the training given in 
the usual secondary or private school as possible. This 
statement, of course, applies only to the initial learning 
presentation. To be more specific, let us say until the 
student has learned to take dictation at the rate of eighty 
words a minute and to type straight copy material at the 
rate of forty net words a minute. The statement implies, 
of course, that the learner can transcribe the eighty-word- 
a-minute material dictated to him at the rate of twenty 
words a minute. After that, on-the-job training is 
often better than formal school training. For those 
persons who are going to become speed stenographers 
and speed typists, further pre-job training is necessary. 
For those who are going to be run-of-the-mill stenog- 
raphers, off-the-job training should predominate. 
Specific job adaptions can usually be given only on the 
job. Technical terminology, special phrases, and short- 
cuts should be stressed in refresher training. 

Most of the quibbling about whether training for 
business should be given on the job or in the school 
is easily resolved when we deal with specific situations. 
Generalists in vocational education who want to give 
overall answers to training for business create dilem- 
mas for themselves by wanting to give simple answers. 
Each type of business training must be evaluated in 
terms of the specific situation. The secondary school, 
the private business school, and the college have a con- 
tribution to make to job training which it is ridiculous 
for the company school to emulate. The company school 
has a unique function to serve. When the secondary 
school attempts to take over this function, it also steps 
into an area in which it is definitely not qualified. “Shoe- 
maker, stick to your last!” is an axiom quoted over 
two thousand years ago. It applies equally well to our 
contemporary job training situation. 
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MANPOWER SHORTAGE PUTS PREMIUM 
on MONROE TRAINED OPERATORS 


business— keep up your Monroe courses. And 


More figure work than ever and fewer hands 


to do it—the demand for men and women above all, keep the Monroes you have in top 
trained in Monroe operation is at its peak. condition, for war work is taking so much of 
Monroe’s production that new machines are 


Give your students this real head start in 
scarce. 


Here are four definite services that we offer 
KEEP YOUR MONROES at nominal cost to all schools that use Monroes: 
AT WARTIME PITCH 1. Guaranteed maintenance Service through 
regular inspections by trained mechanics who 
. will keep your Monroes operating efficiently. 
2. A 30 Lesson Office Practice Course in the course 
elements of business arithmetic and Monroe it shot 
operation. is me; 
3. An advanced School Manual of Instruction be tah 
of 200 pages that will help you give the in- <.clel 
creased training needed to meet the wartime ments 
demand for figuring skill. iob th 
4. Advice on special problems for advanced poor « 
classes. The 
To use your Monroes to the full and to keep effect 
them operating day in and day out—take full that t 
advantage of Monroe’s wartime service. Call bookk 
the nearest Monroe branch for full details or to “ai 
write to our Educational Department. — 
. yea 
Isn’t 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. becom 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY oni 
DECE 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


Recently the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation issued a leaflet entitled ‘“Vo- 
cational Training Problems When 
the War Ends.” The October 1943 
Business Education World contains 
anumber of comments on this leaflet. 
One reads these comments with 
mingled feelings of satisfaction and 
despair. The tone of the comments 
suggests that feelings have been hurt. 

Upon one thing all are agreed. The 
U. S. Office of Education has failed 
miserably to give the leadership we 
have had a right to expect under 
present legislation. There is general 
agreement also that lack of specific 
federal funds for clerical training 
does limit the service that can be 
rendered, but that this lack should 
not be used as an alibi for doing 
nothing with the funds available. 
More are available than were avail- 
able from 1917 to 1920, but all the 
formal printed service literature in 
the business field bears dates in that 
period. 

It is the various comments on 
the leaflet that bother me quite as 
much as does the failure of the U. 
S. Office of Education to give us 
dependable service. 

Several commentators point out 
that not all who take bookkeeping 
and typewriting (one includes short- 
hand) take it vocationally. But the 
pamphlet specifically limits its 50 
per cent incompetent statement to 
those who “complete a commercial 
course.” “Course” is badly used. But 
it should be assumed that curriculum 
is meant. So this comment cannot 
be taken seriously. That it should 
appear so prominently in the com- 
ments is disturbing to one who is 
more concerned about doing a better 
job than he is about explaining a 
poor one, 

Then there is that comment to the 
effect that “for some this will mean 
that they will try shorthand, 
bookke eping, . . . and typewriting” 
to “aid in vocational choice.” How 
much time will it take to decide? 
A a of shorthand for example? 
Isn't the comment that “some will 
become vocationally efficient; others 
will find that they are not suited 
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by Frederick G. Nichols 


A SYMPOSIUM 


to this work,” a bit disconcerting— 
especially when we read on and find 
that “either of these discoveries is 
worth the time and effort”? How 
much time? A year? Having discov- 
ered unfitness, what next? Drop 
out? The time for something else 
has gone by. 

To argue that the “holding power” 
of commercial subjects is their jus- 
tification seems to me to be very 
much beside the point. But the 
counsel that “we should not worry 
too much about being able to teach 
all students to become vocationally 
competent” is far wider of the mark. 
Those who graduate were mentioned 
in the leaflet. “Let’s teach boys and 
girls.” Yes, but what? How? When? 

I don’t get much “delight” that 
business education gets a few lines 
in a U. S. Office of Education pub- 
lication when I contemplate the need 
for more lines and light on the sub- 
ject. However, for once business 
education was not wholly by-passed. 

One writer says that “inclusion in 
a government bulletin is proof that 
statements are made only after a na- 
tionwide survey.” The writer of that 
comment is not so naive as the com- 
ment suggests, for she goes on to 
question each and every statement 
in the pamphlet. A pronouncement 
by government authority should be 
based on facts, but the general tone 
of the document under considera- 
tion suggests hearsay — evidence. 
There is some disturbing sidestepping 
in this particular comment, but it 
does put the finger on some question- 
able implications of the pamphlet. 

One commentator admits that “at 
best, much of the criticism of busi- 
ness education is fully justified,” 
and suggests that we do something 
about this matter. 

Another commentator, usually a 
careful one, complains of “abysmal 
ignorance of both enrollment and 
school conditions” on the part of 
the author of the U. S. pamphlet; 
and then makes the pamphlet say 
that “the public schools are training 
more people than could be absorbed 
in office positions.” But what the 
pamphlet really says is that “the 


schools are offering training in com- 
mercial courses to many more per- 


sons than could be absorbed.” “Of- 
fering training” and actually “train- 
ing” are quite different things. Fur- 
thermore, it should be well known 
that the “‘terrific demand at the pres- 
ent time” is hardly normal and that 
the statement uses the words “could 
be” instead of “can be.” 

Are a ‘considerable proportion of 
the pupils” (in shorthand and type- 
writing) in these courses “for per- 
sonal use without thought of voca- 
tional preparation.” Did you ever 
poll a shorthand or typewriting class 
on this subject? If you should do 
this, and find that “a large propor- 
tion” are in our regular shorthand 
classes without vocational intent, 
what would be your reaction? But 
this same commentator gets on more 
tenable ground before he stops and 
tells us what he thinks of U. S. 
Office of Education service. 

Not the least surprising reaction 
is one to the effect that “the faults 
lie . . . in antiquated college entrance 
requirements.” One wonders if the 
author of that comment would have 
us prepare for college and for iobs 
at one and the same time; or if 
these two objectives can be met 
through the same educational pro- 
gram; or if there are not many col- 
leges that now accept any high-rank- 
ing secondary school graduate; or 
if facilities of collegiate schools of 
commerce would like occupationally 
competent freshmen. 

There is one hint that “prewar 
standards” for employment may have 
been too high, and that standards 
as lowered ‘ ‘by war conditions” may 
be about right. I leave that for 
you to ponder. 

Another comment (my own) ab- 
solved the U. S. Office of Education 
from fault for lack of service. That 
is not what I meant. I meant that 
we as business educators should be 
so organized as to force the service 
to which we are entitled. But the 
U. S. Office of Education is to blame 
for not giving us the service pos- 
sible under existing laws. 

The disconcerting aspect of the 
comments under review is that there 
is a tendency to deny the facts, 
quibble over terms used, and excuse 
shortcomings. The heartening aspect 
of the symposium is that the failure 
of the U. S. Office of Education 
to do its share towards righting mat- 
ters in this field is clearly recog- 
nized. As one commentator says: 
“no one has less cause to complain 
of it (bad results in business educa- 
tion) than its (the pamphlet’s) au- 
thor.” 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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Problems of Employment Interviewing 


N interview is a controlled con- 

versation. An employment. in- 
terview is a conversation directed 
toward the evaluation of an appli- 
cant for work, It should be friend- 
ly, comprehensive, compact, and to 
the point. The applicant’s part is 
that of a salesman. It is his task 
to sell himself into the job. Let us 
leave him to solve his own prob- 
lem. 

The interviewer’s task is to repre- 
sent his company and select the 
most promising prospective workers. 
His function is that of becoming, or 
using, a human measuring’ stick. 
He must extract information, weigh 
it, and render a sound judgment. 
Some of his problems can be solved 
before, or after the interview, but 
during the interview, which is the 
period that interests us now, he finds 
three unavoidable requirements. The 
first of these is to establish good 
human relations with the interviewee. 
The second is that he must ask the 
right questions, and enough of the 
right questions. The third is that he 
must remember the answers to his 
questions, or write them down, so 
that he can make a sound evaluation 
of the applicant. Consider these 
problems in order. 


Human Relations 


A good deal of attention has been 
given to establishing and maintain- 
ing friendly human relations in the 
interview. From this standpoint it 
is helpful to divide the interview into 
the beginning, body, and end, with 
special attention given to each. Un- 
less one is selecting an applicant for 
aggressiveness, or social poise, it is 
best to begin the interview easily and 
cordially, giving the applicant an op- 
portunity to become oriented before 
he must answer major questions. 
The body of the interview may be 
given over to information getting, 
with one restriction only—that the 
most personal and possibly most up- 
setting questions be left toward the 
end. Every interviewee should be 
given as good a chance to display 
himself as possible, without weight- 
ing his poise and social sophistication 
too heavily. The last part of the 
interview should always return to 
a good-will basis whether or not the 
individual is to be employed. Better 
send away a rejected applicant as 
a friend than an enemy whenever 
that is possible. Most of the com- 
ments on the human relations aspect 
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of the interview are left to the fol- 
lowing list of suggestions, placed 
in an order of merit by experienced 
interviewers. Many of these sug- 
gestions will be familiar to experi- 
enced interviewers as some of them 
came from Bingham and Moore’s 
book on How to Interview,’ and 


some were written after the consid- 
eration of common problems. 
order in which they 
they 


In the 
are placed here 
from 


decrease in importance 


‘Every interviewee should be given a good 
chance to display himself . 


Illustration from folder on grooming for business 
—-Courtesy of Bristol-Myers Company 


first to last, according to the averaged 
opinions of ten experienced inter- 
viewers. 


1. Know the job analyses of the positions 
for which you interview applicants. 
2. Deserve and gain the applicant's con- 

fidence. 

3. Have a general plan for your ques- 
tions, but execute the plan with no 
greater formality than is common in 
business conversation. 

4. Be at ease and try to overcome any 
ditfidence or self-consciousness on the 
part of the applicant. 

5. Phrase your questions so that 
are easily understood. 

. Extend a friendly greeting. 

. Do not let sterotypes, halos or labels 
make your decision for you; de- 
termine your own appraisal of the 
applicant. 

8. Encourage the applicant to give de- 
tailed answers, and keep him to rele- 

vant material. 

9. Aieiars have control of the interview. 

10. Examine carefully your own views and 
discount your own prejudices and 
“contrast errors.” 

11. Be sincere. 


they 


NSIS 


1 How to Interview, Bingham and Moore, Harper 
and Brothers Publishers. 1941. 


. Prepare a schedule, 


. Use the 


Always be calm and undisturbec dur. 
ing the interview. 

or list of ques. 
to memorize ‘hese) 


tions. (Some say 


. Give the applicant your undivided at. 


tention, 


. Be courteous and business like. 
. Use the 


interview to determine 
titudes, opinions, trends of belic 

3e sure you understand each state. 
ment of the applicant as you go along, 


. Keep interview appointments pri nptly 


whenever you make them. 


. Do not be too easily satisfied; be sure 


your questions are 
swered. 


completely an- 


20. Follow up leads given by the «appli- 


cant in his statements. 


. Don’t ask questions that can be an- 


swered by more reliable methods 
interview to gain acccss to 
objective data. 


. Make the interview a two-way affair, 


Give the applicant some information 
about the company and the job. 
The interview should be used to gain 
information in addition to that already 
stated on the application blank. 


5. Separate facts from inferences. 
. Provide for privacy. 
. Evaluate the applicant in the light of 


the objective. Every reaction is favor- 
able or unfavorable from the given 
point of the objective. 


28. Maintain an impartial attitude. 


29. Secure 


Stop! 


. Don't 


. Establish 


. Do not let 


. Encourage the 


. Do not waste time. 


. Do not be impertinent, superior, 


information about the inter- 


viewee before the interview. 


. Do not hurry or rush. 
. Do not imply the answers to your own 


questions. 
3e as frank as possible. 


. Find out why he left his last job. 
_ Let the applicant tell his story; then 


help him supplement it. 

Ask some challenging questions. 
Look! Listen! Remember that 
everything the applicant says and does 
is revealing, 

waste time 
listed on forms. 
pleasant 
the interviewee. 


repeating material 


associations with 


. Create a pleasant memory in the mind 


of the applicant whether or not he is 
hired. 


. Observe the ease and correctness of 


speech. 


. Don’t jump from subject to subject 


till each has been fully covered. 
superficial answers of 
evasions stand without further probing. 


. Strict confidence should be granted the 


applicant in reference to anything he 
should say. 

interviewee to do a 
good deal of the talking. 


. Observe his clothing and general de- 


meanor,. 


. Mention several phases of the work, 


or of the applicant’s experience, and 
observe his interest or lack of inter 
est. An interested employee is wanted. 
Push forward to 
the objective as rapidly as the ap 
plicant can readily follow. 


. Discover previous lengths of employ- 


ment. 


_ Record all data at once or at the 


earliest opportunity. 
super: 
cilious. 
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_ Avoid any words or mannerisms that 

miyiit distract the interview. 

§2. Do not ask questions that can be an- 
swered by “yes” and “no” if you can 
avoid it. 

53. Don’t over sell the job to the ap- 
plic ant. 

54. Don’t write continually during the in- 
terview. 

$5. Don't leave the applicant “in the air” 
at the end of the interview. Tell him 
deinitely what your next step is going 
to be. 

56. The interviewer should be careful of 
overhiring; i.e., taking a person who 
is qualified for a higher position. 

37, Adapt your conversation to the ap- 
plicant. 

38. Do not encourage applicant whom you 
know you will not be able to place. 

539. Use the applicants name _ occasionally 
when you speak to him. 

60. Employ symbols for ratings; saves 

time and space. 


Questions 


The second problem deals with the 
questions to be asked in the inter- 
view. This problem is handled in 
at least five different ways in five 
different types of current interview- 
ing. The five types of interviewing 
are: 

The job description versus applicant 
interview. 

The clinical type of interview. 

The memorized interview. 

The organized and simplified interview. 
The stress interview. 


Consider these in turn. The job 
description versus man interview is 
the most commonly used. The inter- 
viewer knows the job he is to fill, 
or has a list of necessary job quali- 
fications, and following this list, or 
description of the job, he asks ques- 
tions until he is satisfied that the 
applicant is, or is not, satisfactory. 
The major difficulty with this type 
of an interview is merely that since 
jobs vary a great deal, job descrip 
tions vary as much, and it is dif- 
ficult to organize the interview ade- 
quately, This difficulty in turn makes 
it harder to remember or record all 
the data obtained in the interview. 
These handicaps are of least im- 
portance in interviews that are neces- 
sarily to be quite short. 


The Clinical Interview 


The clinical interview goes to the 
other extreme, and requires little dis- 
cussion here because it will not be 
used except by experts. When an 
important executive is to be selected 
it is occasionally done by a group 
of interviewers, each a specialist in 
his line, who all interview the 
prospect at one sitting. In this case 
the «juestions may go considerably 
beyond the average specifications for 
the job. Each specialist tests in 
his own line, to find how extensive 
the prospect’s information may be. 
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The effort is to determine whether 
the new man can handle the job in 
any probable emergency rather than 
merely to measure him against the 
usual specifications for the job. 

The third is the memorized type 
of interview. In this case it is as- 
sumed that to compare an applicant 
fairly with a second, and third ap- 
plicant they all must be asked ex- 
actly the same questions in exactly 
the same way. The Terman-Binet 
intelligence test which is given in 
interview form with memorized 
questions is quoted as a model. This 
test, it is well known, gives com- 
parably reliable results when ad- 
ministered by trained examiners. Fol- 
lowing this precedent the employment 
interview must be outlined in ad- 
vance, and the to-be memorized 
questions decided upon and learned. 

The difficulty with this interview 
can be seen immediately by compar- 
ing it with the problem of the Binet 
intelligence test. There is, after all, 
only one general intelligence. Mental 
examiners over the whole country 
are, as it were, interviewing for one 
job and one job only—the activities 
characteristic of general intelligence. 
In consequence all mental examiners 
everywhere can check on the ques- 
tions asked. A great deal of work 
can be done in selecting these ques- 
tions and they can be properly vali- 
dated. But with job interviewing 
it is different. There are thousands 
of different jobs for which employ- 
ment interviews must be provided. 
The work of validating particular 
questions to diagnose abilities neces- 
sary to these jobs would be prohibi- 
tive. And what is the use of mem- 
orizing questions that have not 
been validated? There would appear 
to be little use in doing so. 


The Simplified Interview 


The organized and simplified in- 
terview, so called, is based on the 
fact that no matter what the job, 
it is always a person who is being 
interviewed and who will do the 
work. The job description then is 
reworked so that it can be made to 
conform to human _ organization. 
There are several ways of doing this. 

Some have used the logical device 
of dividing the mind up into thinking, 
feeling, and emoting or willing. The 
various questions are allocated to 
that part of the interview to which 
they belong, as representing require- 
ments in thinking, emotional stabil- 
ity or energy. This scheme permits 
an organized interview that helps to 
direct the asking of questions and 
aids the memory for the answers. 
Some difficulty will be experienced 


in following the divisions of the mind 
given, but this interview permits of 
considerable brevity within the or- 
ganized approach. 

Another technique divides the in- 
terview historically or genetically. 
Personal history, family history, 
work history, and educational history 
are investigated in turn. The ques- 
tions necessary to establish the in- 
dividual’s position in regard to the 
job specifications have been exam- 
ined and organized into this genetic 
interview. A well organized inter- 
view is permitted by this device that 
directs the asking of searching ques- 
tions and aids the memory of the 
interviewer. Such an interview, how- 
ever, will usually be comparatively 
long. 


The Stress Interview 


The last type, or stress interview, 
is based on the assumption that many 
jobs involve stress situations. If the 
applicant is never put under stress 
in the interview there is no possi- 
bility of foretelling what he will do 
under stress situations on the job. 
So the interview calls for stress 
periods of one kind or another, simi- 
lar to the stresses and strains that 
will probably occur on the job, The 
applicant may be asked to instruct 
a small group of people in some 
matter, calm two angry people, or 
merely do a_ little simple arith- 
metic in the midst of very distress- 
ing conditions. He is carefully ob- 
served while “answering” these 
stress questions. This type of inter- 
view has been used in the United 
States in selecting policemen, but 
its use has not been wide enough 
to deserve much comment. It prob- 
ably has some value for jobs in 
which stress is a major factor, and 
there is no reason why some stress 
situations might not be used toward 
the end of any employment inter- 
view. 


Memory and the Interview 


The memory aspects of the inter- 
view have been mentioned in_ this 
discussion and only a little more 
need be said. It is undesirable to 
write continually during the inter- 
view. It is highly desirable to re- 
member the most important items so 
that they can be written down after 
the applicant has left. The best aid 
to memory, aside from notes, is the 
organization and logic of the inter- 
view itself. It follows that some 
system of organizing the major out- 
lines of the interview so that one can 
quickly review the questions and an- 
swers in his own mind, is the best aid 
to interview memory. 
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‘Practical Experience’ Through 


Student-Secretaries 


H AVE you set up a student-secre- 
tary system in your school? If 
so, perhaps it is time to re-evaluate 
the results and present practices. If 
not, its values and teachings are worth 
considering. 

Students usually act as secre- 
taries to members of the faculty 
through one of two plans. First, it 
may be entirely voluntary on the 
part of ambitious students wishing 
to obtain “practical experience.” 
Second, it may be a required duty in 
some courses in the student’s com- 
mercial curriculum (very often of- 
fice practice). Either plan involves 
a great deal of personal supervision 
on the part of some teacher in the 
commercial department and should 
require a certain amount of teaching, 
to both students and faculty. 


Opportunity for ‘Practical’? Work 


To most students, the position of 
secretarial assistant to some member 
of the faculty offers the first oppor- 
tunity to work on something “prac- 
tical.” We, as commercial teachers, 
should see that the work, which the 
student does, falls within the realm 
of secretarial duties and meets the 
standards for business efficiency. 
This can only be done by constant 
supervision and tactful management. 
The student needs the supervision 
and the faculty member the tactful 
management. Which requires the 
greatest effort on the part of the 
commercial teacher is a question, but 
the writer is inclined to cast a feeble 
vote toward tactful management. 

Most of our school placement bu- 
reaus are interested in placing the 
right student in the right job. The 
student-secretary plan should have a 
similar objective. The faculty mem- 
ber must be satisfied with the stu- 
dent, while the student needs to be 
content with the faculty assignment. 


Plan for Assignment of Students 
and Duties 


Systematically start your school 
plan by listing all students eligible 
to do secretarial work for an in- 
structor. Next, have each student 
select three choices of faculty mem- 
bers for whom she would like to 
work. Present the list of students 
to all faculty members and ask each 
one similarly to make three choices. 
The great majority of your students 
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may then be immediately assigned 
by a matching of choices of students 
and faculty. The balance will have 
to be assigned by the teacher in 
charge. It must be made clear to 
both the faculty members and the 
students that their choices serve only 
as a possible convenience in assign- 
ments and may not necessarily be 
granted. 

An important thing to remember 
is that you have been training your 
students for such work, or similar 
work, during the past three years 
(assuming that they are now 
seniors). You also still have them in 


Courtesy The Globe-Wernicke Co. 


“Your students should receive a wide 


variety of secretarial duties.” 


some of the commercial classes and 
you are able to do remedial work as 
well as additional training, if this 
is found necessary. But the faculty 
members who are going to use these 
students may never have had oc- 
casion to assign secretarial duties and 
may be even vague as to the type of 
work they might have the students 
do. A partial solution to this prob- 
lem is to call together the faculty 
members, explain your secretarial 
plan, and suggest various duties 
which these students can handle. 
This may be done through the use 
of duplicated material, but a personal 
talk with the entire faculty is usu- 
ally much more effective. 

Above all, do not let your stu- 
dents become paper correctors. They 


are secretaries, and while a certajy 
amount of paper correcting may bh 
done, they should receive as wide; 
variety of secretarial duties a: pos. 
sible. Give your faculty member 
concrete examples. For instance, the 
secretaries can type all letters (ex. 
cluding those which are too personal, 
for students are not quite reacy for 
confidential material), prepare sten- 
cils and operate the duplicating ma- 
chine, do filing, prepare financial te. 
ports for school activities (athletic 
department offers excellent experi- 
ence), sell tickets for school affairs, 
make trips to the post office an( 
banks, and can take care of any gen- 
eral typing. Analyze your own 
school and find the enormous quan 
tity of work which might be done by 
student secretaries, if someone would 
only take the trouble to assign this 
work. Usually it is done by the 
faculty member because he jus 
hasn't anyone available, and canna 
be bothered to look for someone tw 
do the work. How often have you 
heard the faculty member say, “li 
is quicker to do the work myself than 
it is to chase around to the business 
department looking for an assistant”? 


Frequent Interviews Desirable 


Take a personal interest in your 
plan. Interview each student-secre 
tary and faculty member frequently 
—at least once a month. Ask for 
samples of their work. — Criticiz 
freely, but tactfully. Accept al 
complaints and suggestions and act 
upon them immediately. Insist that 
each secretary see her “boss” ever) 
dav. 

All this takes time, but after al 
doesn’t all business education take 
time? We are interested in improv 
ing the ability of our commercial stu 
dents and in placing business educa: 
tion at the top of our school currict: 
lum. An efficient student-secretaria 
plan will boost the reputation of your 
department. The lack of such a plat 
in your department means you ate 
neglecting an excellent opportunity 
for “practical experience,” while é 
poor one is a discredit to your work 
Now is the time to re-evaluate yout 
plan, or to assume the leadership 
starting one in your school. You wil 
be amazed at the cooperation which 
can be built up and the results which 
can be achieved. 
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are two types of tests 
yaich may be used as an aid in 
election of future employees. No 
or battery of tests will, unaided 
by sound judgment on the part of 
future employer, do a satisfac- 
tory job of selection, but they will 
aid. 

The first of these types of tests 
are the aptitude tests, which predict 
a person’s ability to do the work 
after he has been trained. The sec- 
ond type of test is the trade or per- 
formance test, which indicates a per- 
son’s ability to do any given type of 
job at the moment. 

Among the aptitude tests for 
clerical occupations are the tests 
which are generally known as intel- 
ligence or mental alertness tests. 
Those which have been standardized 
are reliable. Many studies have in- 
dicated that they will predict to a 
very fair degree of reliability the 
promotability or level of job to which 
an individual may be expected to rise 
after training. 

Because level of job to be reached 
is all that one can consistently hope 
to predict from mental alertness tests, 
there is a perfectly fair question 
which has often been asked. Since 
we have in clerical work many levels 
of job from following simple routines 
to deciding on major problems, why 
not hire without regard to test score 
and let each individual gradually seek 
his own level? Two items argue 
against this laissez-faire attitude. 

When a person does not progress, 
even though it is because of lack of 
ability, he becomes discontented and 
often a problem case. Our studies of 
difficult adjustments of persons who 
have been with us ten years or more 
show that at least 75 percent of them 
have mental alertness scores below 
that which we would consider a 
critical score for handling decision- 
making jobs. 

The second reason is also based 
on a fundamental fairness to the 
individual. Many of the individuals 
whose clerical abilities cannot earn 
them promotion would do excellent 
work along other lines, and we would 
not be justified to let them spend 
five or ten years finding out that they 
are inadequate, when we could avoid 
it by taking time to give a test. 


Selecting a Mental Alertness Test 


Ii we are going to use a mental 
alertness test, what should guide our 
selection of the one to use? First 
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This talk given by Dr. Bills at a 
joint meeting of the National 
Office Management Association 
and the Pittsburgh Personnel As- 
sociation at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, last year, emphasizes the 
fact, that even in war time, testing 
of prospective workers plays a 
definite part in successful place- 
ment.—The Editor, 


of all, we should know how the test 
was prepared and on whom the test 
was standardized. We should check 
to see that for our own group of 


applicants the test is neither too easy 


nor too hard. There should be a 
wide spread of scores made by the 
group whom-you are considering for 
employment. However, while this 
spread of scores is necessary, one 
may very well get a good spread and 
still have the score non-predictive of 
success; therefore, the second and 
most important criterion in choosing 
a test becomes—is there a definite re- 
lationship between the test score and 
success on jobs similar to the jobs 
for which you are employing? 

Probably the most difficult item 
that a person constructing a test has 
is to work out proper criterion of 
success against which to standardize 
it. The Test Committee of the Life 
Office Management Association has 
used throughout their work the level 
of job reached, supplemented by the 
rating of the supervisor. It is the 
best criterion that we have been able 
to find, 

Differentiating ability predic- 
tive ability are the two most impor- 
tant items to be considered in select- 
ing any test. There are two types of 
mental alertness tests: one generally 
known as the “time limit” test; the 
other as the “work limit” test. The 
time limit gives a certain length of 
time for doing the test and the score 
is the amount done correctly. Work 
limit allows the individual to take his 
own time, but the score is a com- 
bination of time and errors. The 
choice of type is largely one of con- 
venience. 


Other Tests 


There are other tests which test 
aptitude for particular types of cleri- 
cal work. One is an aptitude for 
handling the written word, a verbal 
aptitude. Another is an aptitude for 
handling numbers, number sense. 
Another is an aptitude for handling 
language orally rather than in writ- 
ing. Fourth, an aptitude for hand- 
ling things, or a mechanical aptitude. 
Any test which you use to distinguish 
these aptitudes should undergo the 
same scrutiny as the mental alertness 
tests described previously, as to range 
of scores and correlation of scores 
with the criterion of success. 

Life Office Management Associa- 
tion uses a vocabulary test and a 
number test adapted from Thur- 
stone’s Primary Abilities Test and 
standardized against iob level and 
supervisors’ ratings. The differential 
between the verbal and the numerical 
type of mind seems to be rather fun- 
damental and there would seem to 
be little reason for trying to change 
a definite preference. 

The trade test tests a person’s 
ability to do a given thing at the 
moment. Typical of these tests are: 
typing tests, stenographic tests, comp- 
tometer tests, etc. These tests give 
definite information with or with- 
out a standard of measurement. How- 
ever in the typing test, for example, 
it is well to have a standard which 
you apply to those who have train- 
ing only and a different standard 
which you would apply to those who 
have training plus experience. 

Probably the best way of express- 
ing the efficiency of any test is in 
terms of the percentage of times it 
succeeds or fails to select the desired 
group. If you get a 75 percent cor- 
rect choice above a given critical 
score and only a 25 percent correct 
choice below that critical score, I be- 
lieve that the test is predicting suc- 
cess as well as it can be expected to, 
when one considers the innumerable 
other factors that are involved in any 
clerical job. 


The National Clerical Ability Tests 
may be classed as about 70 percent 
trade tests and 30 percent general 
mental alertness tests. You need 
have no hesitancy in accepting both 
the mental alertness and the trade 
ability of any one certified by these 
tests as being well beyond the aver- 
age that you can hope to get with 
unselected applicants. 
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Personality Tests 


All tests are valuable only as they 
help in the present or future adjust- 
ment of individuals to their environ- 
ment. There is a type of test which 
tries to indicate or predict the emo- 
tional adjustment of the individual. 
These are called “personality tests” 
and generally consist of a series of 
questions about a person’s reactions 
to situations. From these tests you 
draw conclusions regarding the tem- 
perament of the individual, classify- 
ing the testee as “introvert,” “extro- 
vert,” “dominant,” “submissive,” 
“self-sufficient,” etc. We have found 
these tests more useful for guidance, 
transfers, or promotions than for 
initial selection because they are what 
we call “bluffable.” Applicants are 
likely to answer the questions in the 
light of the-impression they wish to 
make instead of in the light of truth. 
When this is done the entire test is 
confused and the scores are value- 
less. If you can get an honest rec- 
ord, a temperament test is helpful 
in at least 50 percent of the cases. 
If you get the correct analysis, at 
least you are working with your eyes 
open, and more important even than 
this, it is often possible to get an 
individual to recognize in himself 
any peculiarities of temperament and 
correct them. 


The Humm-Wadsworth Tempera- 
ment Scale has been much discussed, 
but there is considerable disagree- 
ment about its effectiveness. Lock- 
heed swears by it; but there are other 
large companies who are scornful of 
it. A good personality test is the 
adult edition of the Bell Personality 
Inventory, which helps one to locate 
difficulties by differentiating into 
home adjustment, emotional adjust- 
ment, social adjustment, and health 
adjustment. 

There is one type of test, which, 
if it could be developed for clerical 
operations, would be an exceedingly 
useful one, and that is one of in- 
dustry. If any of you have as good 
an intuition for judging it for clerical 
workers as the old lady had for 
gardeners, I think the test should 
be given a trial. This old lady, 
known for a remarkable garden, was 
one day visiting a friend who was 
attempting to employ a_ gardener. 
While the friend was interviewing 
some of the men, the old lady nudged 
her and pointed to one whom she 
thought should be hired. The friend. 
realizing the success that the old lady 
had had in her own selection, em- 
ployed the man, but afterwards asked 
why. The old lady explained, “When 
you hire a gardener, my dear, don’t 
look at the man’s face, look at his 
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overalls. If they are patched at the 
knees, hire him; if they are patched 
at the seat, don’t.” 


Cooperation Needed 


If any of you are considering giv- 
ing tests, you may be interested in 
some suggestions based on the ex- 
perience of other companies. First, 
you might have six companies join 
together and give the 1941 general 
intelligence tests of the National 
Clerical Ability group to all persons 
hired in 1942 and then follow up 
their development and success over 
three, four, or five years, checking 
against the test score. In that way 
you might find that you had an ex- 
cellent mental alertness or general 
clerical ability test, which would pre- 
dict the level of job to which the 
individual would be likely to prog- 
ress. The same or different com- 
panies might try out the various 
trade tests in such subjects as type- 
writing, stenography, bookkeeping, or 
calculating and standardize them. 

If you cannot do this combined bit 
of research and development of tests 
as a group, and if, as an individual 
company you are interested in a 
good, full-time, practical-minded psy- 
chologist, get one if you can and 
put the development of the testing 
program into his hands. Or if you 
have such a small force that you 
could not afford the full time of a 
man, get hold of a good man from 
a nearby university and employ him 
on a part-time basis. If you can 
work none of these schemes, pur- 
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chase from some good firm like The 
Psychological Corporation in New 
York, tests which have been are. 
fully standardized and are appli able 
to your particular needs. 

Do not start your testing pro ram 
with personality tests, but with 2pti- 
tude and ability tests. Persor ally, 
I feel that a testing program, are. 
fully carried ,out, will give you a 
prediction on what you can € pect 
from applicants. You may ask, is it 
as important in a war-time © ner- 
gency such as ours when we ave 
to take almost any one we can get? 
Of course, your standard of -clec- 
tion will have to be altered a: the 
labor market becomes short, but that, 
perhaps, makes it even more 1m'por- 
tant that you know what you can 
expect from the group whom you 
hire, and do systematic planning on 
that basis. 

In general, there are three reasons 
for testing: To utilize human ability 
to the best advantage, to aid indi- 
viduals to do the work for which 
they are best fitted, to so place per- 
sons that they will derive the greatest 
happiness and satisfaction from 
their work. In a war-time emer- 
gency the first to utilize human 
ability to the best advantage, be- 
comes the most important of the 
three, while in other periods, the 
third becomes the most important. 
lf we believe with Emerson “that 
man is idle who could do something 
else better,” we will feel that we 
should take advantage of the aid 
which tests give to find out what that 
thing is that each man does best. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 
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When we went to scl:col—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this respect 
—“alt the answers” could be. found in. the. “back .of the book.” 

For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to thar 
questions, Tue JouKNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
interest to all. Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in 
the book you’l! find the answer to this question by a business executive. 


How can existing office equip- 
ment be made to serve through 
the war period more efficiently? 
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Vitalizing Personality Development 
in a Retail- Training Program 


conduct a retail-training pro- 
gram successfully, it is essential 
tha: a high degree of cooperativeness 
js ».aintained in the relationships be- 
tween schools and stores. This is 
parmount, because if cooperative- 
ness does not prevail a program will 
no |onger have a useful place in edu- 
cation and will not give satisfactory 
opportunities to students entering 
the selling field. Mutual respect pre- 
vails whenever school and store sug- 
ges\ions receive consideration and are 
acted upon accordingly when proven 
helpiul to both. 

ur program has continued to 
function successfully because we 
have responded favorably to sugges- 
tions offered by cooperating mer- 
chants, and the cooperating mer- 
chants have responded favorably to 
our suggestions. For example, co- 
operating merchants suggested that 
emphasis be placed on personality de- 
velopment in the preliminary train- 
ing of the students from the stand- 
point that they have an opportunity 
to “see” and “apply” personality and 
not from the viewpoint that students 
be “told” the importance of per- 
sonality in selling. In other words, 
aniinate it—vitalize personality de- 
velopment. 

Personality defined is the total of 
one’s characteristics or traits. A good 
selling personality is a requisite for 
all students contemplating selling as 
a vocation. There are many effective 
methods of teaching personality in 
salesmanship, but regardless of the 
method used teachers should en- 
deavor to vitalize personality devel- 
opment. The students should be pro- 
vided with the opportunity to “ob- 
serve” good selling personalities in 


actual sales situations. They should — 


also be given an opportunity to “ap- 
ply” their better developed selling 
personalities in actual sales situa- 
tions. 

At the present time many instruc- 
tors have expressed their difficulty 
in motivating and developing stu- 
dent interest in retail-training pro- 
grams because the students feel that 
this type of training has no direct 
relationship with the wartime situa- 
tion. Boys particularly have a ten- 
dency to abandon retail training be- 
cause they feel it will be of no bene- 
fit 1o them in the immediate future. 
Since one of the objectives of retail 
training is to develop personality— 
tha’ is, speech, appearance, attitude 
tow ird people, vocabulary, poise, and 
con‘idence—they can also be remind- 
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by Howard A. Zacur 


Cedar Crest College 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


ed that this objective is required by 
service organizations as well. It is 
sometimes necessary for the in- 
structor to convince students that 
this training is vital. This can be 
done by inviting local recruiting of- 
ficers to speak to the class concern- 
ing the importance of this training 
in certain branches of the service, 
such as the Quartermaster Corps. 
To motivate interest in retail train- 


in subject matter. Though this aid 
may be used as a means of stressing 
particular factors that are important, 
such as key points or important 
steps, it is important to note, how- 
ever, that motion pictures should not 
be used too frequently because they 
will eventually tend to serve as a 
medium of entertainment rather than 
of instructional value. Motion pic- 
tures are obtainable from manufac- 


Student ‘‘Selling’’ in Classroom 


ing, it is sometimes necessary to in- 
vite businessmen from local stores 
who are experts in some phase of 
merchandise information, organi- 
zation, etc. These men can do much 
to maintain a balanced level of in- 
terest. 


Motion Pictures as an Aid 
in Teaching 


First, the students are given an 
intensive course in the theory of sell- 
ing. The purpose of this is to give 
the student an opportunity to devel- 
op a knowledge of the basic prin- 
ciples and practices of person- 
ality in selling. Whenever emphasis 
on personality is being stressed in 
the early stages of the intensive 
study, the teacher will find visual 
aids more helpful to students in 
developing a better selling personal- 
ity. Motion pictures are also help- 
ful in motivating student interest 


turers of textile goods and of non- 
textile goods. They are also obtain- 
able from local film libraries and 
local merchants. 


Sales Demonstration in 
Personality Development 


Every student participating in a 
retail training program should be 
given an opportunity to express his 
personality—a chance to “apply” his 
personality. This can be done 
through sales demonstrations. To 
motivate student interest in sales 
demonstrations students must have 
complete confidence in that in which 
they are participating. Every student 
should give a demonstration of some 
article, which may include anything 
from a fountain pen to a typewriter 
or a radio; however, before present- 
ing a demonstration students should 
make a complete analysis of a sales 
procedure. The instructor can pre- 
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pare a list of demonstrations thar 
have not only an interesting aspect 
but also a vital one. Some of these 
demonstrations can also pertain to 
methods of repairing and replacing 
merchandise. After the student has 
become thoroughly acquainted with 
his merchandise he then presents it 
to the class. The student’s sales talk 
is affected by his understanding of 
a selling personality. His dramatiza- 
tion is influenced by his understand- 
ing of a selling personality. The 
students in preliminary training such 
as this will begin to comprehend the 
importance of selling personalities— 
vitalized selling personalities. 


Sales Projects as a Learning 
Device 


After retail-training students have 
“seen” and “applied” their selling 
personalities in the classroom they 
should be provided with an oppor- 
tunity to experience practical situa- 
tions. Sales projects can be conduct- 
ed by the retail-training department 
whereby students can participate in 
the selling of stamps and bonds, foun- 
tain pens, activity tickets, magazine 
subscriptions to the student body, 
the preparation of advertising copy 
or the developing of a sales booth. 
This will determine whether they 
have developed a realization of the 
importance of personality in selling. 
At least in these promotional sales 
activities the students will be com- 
pensated by sufficient realization of 
the progress they have made in their 
study. The complexity of this type 
of vitalized training will also help 
students to realize that a resilient per- 
sonality is essential to contest with 
each selling situation. This type 
of training is imperative in develop- 
ing a vitalized personality. 


Displays Aid in Retailing 


Another method for providing 
vitalized personality development is 
through expressiveness in displays. 
Students should be permitted to “‘ap- 
ply” their personalities in arranging 
displays. They should be encouraged 
to participate in this type of training 
because students “think” that dis- 
plays are more effective this way or 
that. Any display theme will ob- 
viously reveal the personality that 
arranged it. Much pre-war merchan- 
dise is scarce and unobtainable from 
merchants, making it necessary for 
students to acquire “new merchan- 
dise” displays, good-will displays, 
and advertising materials for the 
display cases in the retailing room. 
Much display material is still obtain- 
able from manufacturers of nation- 
allv advertised goods. 
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Cooperative Part-Time 
Employment 


The true test of vitalized person- 
ality development in a retail training 
program is disclosed whenever stu- 
dents are placed in cooperative part- 
time positions where the cooperating 
merchants have an opportunity to 
evaluate the effectiveness of their 
personalities in selling with those 
of full-time employees. Merchants 
want intelligent and dependable 
workers. They want employees who 
know the duties of their position, 
who can recognize and analyze new 
situations that arise from time to 
time and develop techniques to meet 
them, and who will develop the traits 
so essential to success in selling. 
Merchants are constantly demanding 
and employing sales clerks with pos- 
itive and distinctive personalities— 
vitalized personalities. A retail- 
training program can only prove suc- 
cessful when merchants have ex- 
pressed their approval concerning 
the results of cooperating students 
and have encouraged the school to 
continue training students for sell- 
ing as a vocation. Students have 
many opportunities to work in stores 
without disrupting their class sched- 
ules. They can work after school 


COUNTRY ROAD 


By Anna Pearl Knauss 
Senior High School 


Northampton, Pennsylvania 


Intensity of stroking and variety of 
letters and characters used give this 
design a truly natural look. Tracks in 
snow are made by using the hyphen, 
@, apostrophe on white background. 
Other letters used are parentheses, 


underscore, asterisk, %. 


This is one of the entries submitted 
in’ the Fifth Annual International 


Artistic Typing Contest conducted by 


hours, Saturdays, holiday seasons, 
and on special sales days. The sc \ool 
should cooperate wholeheartedl) in 
developing its retail-training 
gram because it is unfair to enc ur- 
age students to take this training 
without offering them a chanc: to 
obtain practical experience in sel ing. 
At the present time there are n any 
federal and state subsidized 
training programs. Many of these 
programs have been discontinued be- 
cause some localities have faile to 
develop the interest and the un:er- 
standing of the necessity of such 
programs to communities. Stucent 
employment is imperative to relieve 
manpower shortages in certain arvas. 
How else is it possible for a stucent 
to get an education and earn a sal- 
arv at the same time? 

These procedures vitalizing 
personality development can be modi- 
fied and adjusted to meet the avail- 
able facilities of any retail-training 
department. Any method of teach- 
ing is a good method whenever it 
aids in motivating and developing 
students’ interest, enthusiasm, and 
ability to meet the ultimate objec- 
tives of the course. Try vitalizing 
personality development in a retail- 
training program. 


Julius Nelson. Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed 


in later issues of this magazine. 
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N order to develop this concept 

it is necessary to have some under- 
standing of the meaning of the terms 
“education” and “democracy.” Edu- 
cation is a training ground for ar- 
ticulate citizenship. It should enable 
learners to find the truth and to make 
intelligent choices. “The main pur- 
pose of education in a democracy is 
to enable the average citizen to act 
more intelligently with respect to 
the real problems of his day.”! In 
contrast to a dictatorship, “it must 
be the function of education to make 
available all the facts, information 
and opinions and to organize the 
consideration and discussion of prob- 
lems so that these facts, informa- 
tion, and opinions may be intelli- 
gently used by the individuals to 
arrive at their own judgments and 
choices.” 


Basic Ideas 


There are two basic ideas in the 
democratic pattern of living. The 
first is respect for personality and 
the recognition of the dignity and 
worth of each individual. The sec- 
ond basic idea is that because the 
individual is worth something he is 
entitled to be heard. He is entitled 
to participation and he should have 
a voice in shaping his world. De- 
mocracy is intelligent self-direction. 
There seems to be a current belief 
that schools are less democratic than 
they should be and a fear that they 
will become even less democratic than 
they now are. The idea of democracy 
is of paramount importance in our 
public schools. 

It is only within recent years that 
we have come to believe that all 
should be educated, and that an intel- 
ligent and enlightened group of citi- 
zens is the foundation of democracy. 
It is the task of the American pub- 
lic school to break down race dis- 
tinctions and _ social stratifications, 
for each one must help in bringing 
about common ideals and aspirations 
In perpetuating this land of freedom 
and opportunity that has been our 
heritage. 


The Teacher 
In discussing a philosophy of edu- 
cation it seems logical to begin with 


‘J. W. Studebaker, “Education and Democracy,” 
ae and Soctety, Vol. 44, Aug. 1, 1936, p. 134. 
id, p. 134, 
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Philosophy of Education in a Democracy 


by Lucille Nash 


Newton High School 
Newton, lowa 


“The present threat to democracy 
requires the best type of educa- 
tional leadership we have ever had. 
Teaching that is done in an atti- 
tude of good will—that develops 
good will among pupils—is an ef- 
fective means of preserving our 
American way of life. We must 
develop initiative and wise leader- 
ship if the new social order is to 
be democratic. With the aid of 
our knowledge and experiences of 
the past, we as adults must guide 
and assist pupils to a better ap- 
preciation and utilization of our 
heritage—the democratic way of 
life.” 


the teacher. All teachers should have 
a real liking for young people and a 
wise understanding of how to awaken 
their minds, to win their respect and 
cooperation. They must see each 
pupil as a changing and developing 
individual. American schools can 
not be wholly democratic if their 
teachers do not practice the demo- 
cratic way of living. The schools 
of America can become demo- 
cratic institutions and centers of 
democratic living only if they are 
carefully guided toward this goal. 
The guiding of schools toward this 
goal places a great and difficult task 
upon the teacher. 

A changing social order demands 
changing schools and their curricu- 
lums. Since the term “curriculum” 
is broad in its meaning, including all 
the experiences through which a 
school endeavors to affect desirable 
changes in pupils, much is involved. 


The Learner 


In the first place, we must have 
integration of the curriculum to the 
extent that we give the student a 
well-rounded general education. In 
the next place, we must teach the 
child mental discipline. We must 
educate him through experiences to 


A Commercial Teacher’s 


apply himself to a specific task when 
he might rather be doing something 
else. We must teach the child to 
apply himself to a task which in and 
of itself is not initially interesting. 
The child must be taught to work 
purposefully in a meaningful situa- 
tion. There is a danger in “center 
of interest” units. To be sure, the 
pupil must be interested in the sub- 
ject matter, but the teacher can not 
always make the subject matter inter- 
esting. Pupil effort must be put 
forth in a course. In this matter of 
integration we must remember that 
we do not want to build “lesson 
learners” but “transfer learners.” 
Since transfer does not take place 
inevitably, teaching must be done so 
that transfer will take place. Many 
examples of the application of life 
situations must be given by both the 
teacher and the pupil. 

A feeling of satisfaction for hav- 
ing done a particular task well should 
be developed in the child. We must 
teach that human service is above 
personal gain—this is the ethical 
basis of democracy. We must have 
an adequate curriculum for moral 
and spiritual needs. Revisions of 
the curriculums are certainly neces- 
sary, but schools should not take the 
leadership in major changes. We 
can not hope for more than tem- 
porary solutions, for social change 
and progress have never recognized 
man-made schemes of education for 
any great length of time. 


Indoctrination 


While we would not advocate in- 
doctrinating students with all our 
ideas, it seems that we can not teach 
the democratic form of government 
without indoctrination. ‘Ve need to 
stress the meaning of civil liberties, 
economic efficiency, individual worth, 
human relationships, and other vir- 
tues of the democratic form of gov- 
ernment. Pupils should learn that 
governments are instituted among 
men to secure certain human rights, 
not to suppress them. 

To what extent pupil interest 
should be considered in building a 
curriculum is a great question. Cer- 
tainly, every child should be given 
an opportunity to bring out the best 
that is in him. We must plan the 
curriculum in some degree upon 
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pupil interest, and upon the needs 
and desires of the community. The 
entire school should be organized 
from the pupil point of view. De- 
mocracy means giving the child just 
as much self-direction as he is able 
to exercise. Since the great aim of 
the school is the development of the 
pupils’ personality, we must teach 
cultural as well as vocational values 
in high school. That is best which 
is best for the pupil, for the school 
must be child-centered. All of this 
does not mean to imply that the cur- 
riculum should be governed entirely 
by pupil interest. It does mean, 
however, that pupil interest guided 
by proper leadership and counseling 
should determine the curriculum. 

Respect for authority and respect 
for the property and rights of others 
must be taught. The lack of this is 
illustrated in the prevalence of school 
strikes and mob action. In such in- 
stances some one must assume 
authority and responsibility. An un- 
fortunate fact is that many school 
administrators do not have a definite 
knowledge of the scope of their 
authority. A mistake has been made 
in assuming that the child wants 
freedom, for a child does not always 
want freedom. Restraint is neces- 
sary in his training. What the child 
does want is authority over himself. 
Youth likes to submit itself to the 
clear leadership of adults. Even in 
a democracy authority must be lo- 
cated somewhere. There is a dif- 
ference between the freedom in an 
anarchy and the freedom in a democ- 
racy. There is a place where free- 
dom ends and anarchy begins. School 
officials must know where to draw 
the line. 

Then too, there is a danger in 
accepting democracy without appre- 
ciating it because we have known 
nothing else. We must get across to 
the youth the idea of the sacrifices 
that have been made and are now 
being made to get and to keep what 
we have if they are to appreciate 
their heritage. ‘He who has never 
felt oppressed can not appreciate 
freedom.” 

The present threat to democracy 
requires the best type of educational 
leadership we have ever had. Teach- 
ing that is done in an attitude of 
good will—that develops good will 
among pupils—is an effective means 
of preserving our American way of 
life. We must develop initiative and 
wise leadership if the new social 
order is to be democratic. With the 
aid of our knowledge and experi- 
ences of the past, we as adults must 
guide and assist pupils to a better 
appreciation and utilization of our 
heritage—the democratic way of life. 
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Why Type Slowly—Ever® 


by Margaret E. Colesworthy 


Dorsey High School 
Los Angeles, California 


ANY teachers of typing believe 

that typewriting can be taught 
in a much shorter time than the 
schools have been devoting to it. 
Perhaps the leisurely and time-con- 
suming methods of the past were not 
too much to be condemned in peace 
time, but under war conditions typ- 
ing should certainly be speeded up 
if possible. 

An interesting method was used 
during the spring semester of 1943 
at the Susan M. Dorsey High School 
in Los Angeles. It is called “Speed 
Typing” and was devised by Dr. 
E. G. Blackstone, of the University 
of Southern California, to meet the 
need for training typists in a mini- 
mum length of time. Through the 
courtesy of Dr. Jessie Graham, Su- 
pervisor of Commercial Education 
in Los Angeles, the classes at Dor- 
sey High School were permitted to 
use this method. 


Underlying Psychology 


The speed approach enables the 
beginning student to type, from the 
start, somewhere near the rate he 
will use later, say, forty words a 
minute or more. From long study 
of the psychology of skill, three con- 
clusions were arrived at by Dr. 
Blackstone as a basis for the meth- 
od. They are: 

1. An accuracy approach to type- 
writing is difficult because it calls 
for precise movements by muscles 
that are not yet trained to make them. 

2. Typing, like other skills, should 
be taught, from the start, at a pace 
somewhere near the rate at which 
it is to be used later, say, forty 
words a minute. 

3. Students can not type rapidly 
at the start if they have to choose 
among a dozen or more keys, so few- 
er keys should be taught at a time. 
Students using this method at 
Dorsey High School were given only 
four keys to learn on the first day. 
The keys taught were the h, e, t, 
and r—keys that are frequently used 
and that permit the typing of many 
real words. Short sentences and 
phrases were presented, even on the 
first day, thus arousing far more 
interest than could be developed by 
nonsense syllables or single words. 
On each succeeding day, one single 
new key was added, with abundant 


review of each previously taugh: key, 
to build up and increase the ¢ intro 
of those keys. Capitals and periods, 
taught in the second day’s work, 
permitted the typing of rea! sen- 
tences. 

A distinct departure from other 
methods of teaching typewritinge was 
the presentation of the first line oj 
typing on each new letter by the sight 
method. The student was asked to 
look at the keys and at his fingers 
so that he might secure exaci 
accurate mental pictures of the dis- 
tances and the directions between 
kevs. After one line had been typed 
by the sight method the student 
was challenged to type it by touch, 
and most of the students found it 
easy to do so. There was no hunt- 
ing and groping around a chart. 


The Objective 


The objective of speed was kept 
constantly before the students. They 
were urged to type rapidly—forty 
words a minute or more, on the very 
first exercise, and on all succeed- 
ing ones. They were able to strike 
rapidly without difficulty because 
they were not confused mentally and 
did not have to hunt and grope for 
the keys. Although some students 
said, at the start, that they jus 
couldn’t move their fingers that rap- 
idly, they found their fellow class- 
mates doing so and found they could 
do it also, 

Accuracy was not ignored, but ii 
was not stressed to such a degree 
that students became fearful of mak- 
ing errors. It is as reasonable, psy- 
chologically, says the originator 0! 
this method, that speed may be de- 
veloped first and accuracy developet 
later, as it is that accuracy can be 
developed first and speed later—ané 
it’s a lot more fun. Most other skills 
are taught with the expectation that 
they will be inaccurate in the beg 
ning. Emphasis on correct techniqut 
and correct practice in any skill wil 
bring the desired accuracy. 


Fast Stroking 


In the speed approach, emphasis 
is on fast stroking. Methods 0! 
reaching to the upper and _ lowe! 
rows of keys are used that avoid 
waste motions. The finger is mere 
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.ing the class all the time. 


ly .raightened upward from the 
home row to the upper row. The 
mo\ement is as short as_ possible, 
just skimming the edge of the upper 
key as the finger is raised. Then 
a scappy get-a-way stroke is used 
and no motion is lost. To reach 
low.r row keys the stroke is made 
by ‘nerely sliding the finger down 
over the edge of the home row key 
and striking straight down, with no 
finger lift at all, and no circular 
moiion. 

keys from all rows and columns 
are presented rather than from one 
row Or one column at a time. No 
adjacent keys are taught on consec- 
utive days, and keys struck by the 
same finger of the other hand are 
taught on widely separated days. 

Reviews are given if, at any time, 
the students seem to be confused 
and seem to need more practice on 
a previous lesson. The material 
used is carefully chosen to provide 
ample review.’ Paragraph writing is 
introduced on the tenth day al- 
though all the letters have not yet 
been presented. Ingeniously con- 
structed copy has been made that 
makes sensible contextual material 
even without the unlearned letters. 


Special Teaching Devices 

The teacher of this method cannot 
be lazy. He must be actively direct- 
From the 
first day, a great amount of the daily 
work is timed, and budgets are dis- 
carded. One of the interesting de- 
vices used is that of calling the throw. 
The students attempt to type a 60- 
space line in 18 seconds which is at 
the pace of 40 words a minute. 
Whether or not the student has com- 
pleted his line, when the signal 
“Throw” is given, he returns his 
carriage and starts the new line, at- 
tempting to finish it in 18 more sec- 
onds. 

Another device for keeping the 
speed up to forty words a minute 
is to require the student to type a 
60-stroke line 314 times in one min- 
ute. Another device uses small su- 
perior figures above the lines of the 
exercise so that the student can mark 
otf 10 words, or 20, or 30, and so on. 
Each student selects a mark to try 
to reach in one minute. If he reaches 
it before time is called he stops typ- 
ing. If he reaches his goal and has 
several seconds left before time is 
called, it makes him feel that he can 
reach that goal easily and encour- 
ages him to try for a higher goal 
next time. Furthermore, he can not 
hone to make up for errors by typing 
mally ahead to make up for the 
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After the twelfth lesson more at- 
tention is gradually devoted to ac- 
curacy. Then the student is shown 
how to keep an error chart to reveal 
any habitual errors he may have de- 
veloped, and special remedial drills 
are given him for any that he dis- 
covers. Now when he types a new 
exercise for the first time he watches 
for hard spots. A hard spot is either 
a combination that causes him to 
make an error or one that makes 
him slow down and ponder. These 
slow combinations are indicated by 
the student on his paper as he types 
it the first time, by striking the diag- 
onal bar after each word that slowed 
him down. Then he practices on 
the hard combinations until he can 
finger them correctly and rapidly. 


Results 


At Dorsey High School, the key- 
board was well mastered in eight 
weeks. Students were well pleased 
with the method. In common with 
all beginning classes, these classes 
had some students who had taken 
typing before, many in Junior High 
School. They said that they never 
had enjoyed typewriting so much 
and they were astonished at their 
new typing rates. In one class of 
forty, there were 25 boys, many of 
them seniors who expected to enter 
the armed forces soon. They made 
rapid progress and were delighted to 
have an opportunity to learn a skill 
that might be highly useful to them. 
Students learned rapidly and_ time 


never seemed to drag. They agreed 
that “typing is fun.” 
By the end of the twenty-week 


semester, the students attained a 
median speed on ten-minute tests on 
new matter of between thirty and 
forty words a minute with a maxi- 
mum of five errors. Two-thirds of 
those writing in the thirty- to forty- 
word range qualified for city awards 
that permit not more than three er- 
rors in ten minutes. Ten of the stu- 
dents consistently typed at between 
forty and fifty words a minute in 
ten-minute tests on new matter and 
seven qualified for city awards at 
these speeds with not more than three 
errors. Many students wrote perfect 
ten-minute tests. 

Attaining speed early in the course, 
as these students did, gave the classes 
time to study all types of business 
letters, centering, tabulating, address- 
ing envelopes, and care of the type- 
writer. At the end of fifteen weeks 
the classes were far ahead of the 
usual class at the end of twenty 
weeks. Members of the classes were 
confident that with their speed and 
accuracy they could obtain and hold 
a summer job as typists and many 
had already found positions by the 
time summer vacation started. Note 
that this was at the end of one semes- 
ter of typing—not two, three, or four 
semesters. 

Typing can be taught in much less 
time than has been required in the 
past. The speed approach looks very 
promising and perhaps justifies the 
title, “Why teach typing slowly— 
ever?” 


A SYMPOSIUM 
(Continued from page 9) 


The editor of the World adds a 
comment to the effect that there is 
“a good possibility of the bill (re- 
questing $9,000,000 for federal aid 
for training office workers) reaching 
Congress.” Not a chance! Are 
business educators so organized as to 
bring this about? Or even to press 
for its passage if it does come to a 
vote? Or to help make proper use 
of the funds if made available? In 
the way that other vocational edu- 
cators are through the American Vo- 
cational Association ? 

Here are the necessary steps as I 
see them: 

1. National organization for intel- 
ligent, united effort. 

2. Unmistakable demand for serv- 
ice up to limits of existing laws— 
state and federal. 

3. Research to determine need for 
additional funds, if any—state and 


federal. 

4. Formulation of necessary legis- 
lation, if any—state and federal. 

5. Seeking the support of appro- 
priate national organizations of em- 
ployers. 

6. Aggressive effort to right 
wrongs—our own and those of others 
—that prevent sound vocational busi- 
ness training for those who should 
have it, and proper consumer busi- 
ness education for all who will take 
it. 

Only a strong national organization 
with a central office and staff can 
hope to bring about the desired re- 
sults. No other field of education 
is in a better position to support 
such an organization and staff. We 
can have both if we want them and 
subordinate local interests and asso- 
ciational pride to the national need 
in our field of educational service. 
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Activities of Teachers of Business Subjecis 


T HIS study was made in the effort 
to answer the following questions 
for Ohio: (1) How prevalent is the 
practice in Ohio of business teachers 
being called upon to teach non-busi- 
ness subjects? (2) What is the aca- 
demic preparation of business teach- 
ers in Ohio? (3) How many periods 
a day do business teachers in Ohio 
teach? and (4) How prevalent in 
Ohio is the practice of assigning 
classes in business subjects to teach- 
ers without business credits ? 

The study is based on the informa- 
tion contained in reports required by 
the State Department of Education 
of every high school principal in 
Ohio. It covers the school year 1939- 
40. The study is confined to cities and 
exempted villages because it was 
found that Miss Madalene Smith, 
then a graduate student at Ohio State 
University, was making a similar 
study of business education teachers 
in the county schools of Ohio. The 
teachers included in the study teach 
in junior, senior, and four-year high 
schools. All business teachers in 
cities and exempted villages for 
whom the necessary information was 
given by principals are included in 
the study. Some principals turned 
in reports that were so incomplete 
that no business teachers from those 
schools could be included in the 
study. 

The study includes 808 teachers 
who teach business classes and who 
have some business credits. Of these 
808 teachers, 55 have some but less 
than 15 semester hours’ credit in 
business. 

The study also includes 378 teach- 
ers who teach business classes but 
for whom no business credits were 
listed. It was assumed that where 
a teacher was teaching at least one 
business subject and his principal 
listed credits earned in other fields 
and did not list any in the field of 
business, that the teacher had none. 

In determining what subjects 
business teachers teach, the daily 
schedule was studied, if one was 
included, as well as the principal's 
report. 

On the basis of the study, partial 
answers were secured to the ques- 
tions previously raised : 


1. How Prevalent is the practice in 
Ohio of Business Teachers Being 
Called Upon to Teach Non-Business 
Subjects? 
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means sociology, economics, geogra- 
hy, social studies, and problems 
of de rocracy. It does not here in- 
dude nistory or government. Of the 
808 t.achers, 47 taught at least one 
cass social science. 


2. Wat is the Academic Preparation 
of Business Teachers in Ohio? 

Of the 808 teachers with credits in 
business, 52 had no degree, 756 had 
at least the bachelor’s degree, and 165 


had the master’s degree. 


3. How Many Periods a Day Do 
Business Teachers in Ohio Teach? 

Three hundred fifty-two of these 
%8 teachers taught six periods a 
day, 302 taught five periods, 69 
taught seven periods, and 12 taught 
eight periods. Two teachers taught 
only one period a day, 6 taught two 
periods, 12 taught three periods, and 
53 taught four periods, In most cases 
where a teacher taught only one or 
two classes a day, the study showed 
that the high school principal or 
superintendent of schools had _busi- 
ness credits and taught at least one 
business class, 


4, How prevalent in Ohio is the 
Practice of Assigning Classes in 
Business Subjects to Teachers With- 
out Business Credits? 


Three hundred seventy-eight 
teachers for whom principals listed 
no business credits, taught the busi- 
ness subjects or combinations listed 
in Table B. For convenience in tabu- 
lating, the non-business subjects 
taught by these teachers have been 
omitted. For convenience, courses 
which principals listed as “junior 
business training,” “general business 
training,” ‘“‘general business informa- 
tion,” and similar names have been 
lumped together under the heading 
“general business.” 


Summary 


The typical business teacher in a 
city or exempted village school in 
Ohio: (1) teaches only business sub- 
jects; (2) has at least the bachelor’s 
degree; (3) teaches six periods a 
day; (4) has between 11-15 years of 
teaching experience. 

While the non-business teacher is 
teaching some business classes, such 
as commercial arithmetic, for which 
non-business training might have 
prepared her, she is also teaching 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and business law, for which it would 
seem that business training should 
be demanded. 


Very early in the prosecution of the 
war, it became apparent that one of the 
bottlenecks likely to develop was the 
inequitable distribution of merchandise. 
This is illustrated in the accumulation of 
scarce or potentially scarce goods in one 
area—and in a total-war economy every 
type of merchandise is potentially scarce— 
and the depletion of similar stocks in other 
areas, 

If marketers of goods could be encour- 
aged to purchase only enough merchandise 
to meet current needs, and not to accumu- 
late surpluses, the nation’s economy woul 
be obliged to supply only those dealers 
whose stocks were depleted. The rest of 
the country’s productive capacity could 
then be diverted to the manufacture of 
war goods. With this as the objective, 
attempts have been made at voluntary 
limitation of inventories by merchants, and 
at voluntary allocation by manufacturers 
and wholesalers. 

Although most merchants have cooper- 
ated in reducing their stocks, investigation 
has revealed that the flow of goods was 
continiting unabated toward large institu- 
tions. Voluntary limitation has failed to 
Prevent some merchants from. piling up 
Stocks out of proportion to available sup- 
Ply. Voluntary allocation by manufacturers 
and wholesalers apparently has failed to 

ing about an equitable distribution of 
merchandise. 
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LIMITATION OF RETAILERS’ 


by I. David Satlow 
Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, New York 


INVENTORIES 


Limitation Order 


Because of the failure of voluntary con- 
trols, compulsory restrictions were resorted 
to by the War Production Board in its 
Inventory Limitation Order, L-219. Dealers 
in items appearing on List A are exempted 
from this order. Examples of items cov- 
ered by this order appear in List B. 

The Limitation Order applies to every 
merchant whose net annual sales of con- 
sumers’ goods are $200,000 or more, and 
whose merchandise inventory of con- 
sumers’ goods at cost on the last day of 
any quarter (of his taxable year) after 
November 30, 1942 was $50,000 or more. 
The order goes into effect at the begin- 
ning of the second quarter of the mer- 
chant’s 1943 tax year. 

According to the formula devised by the 
War Production Board, the merchant is 
permitted to purchase during the second 
quarter enough merchandise to bring his 
inventory up to a fixed limit. This limit 
is determined as follows: 

Projected Sales for the Second Quarter X In- 

ventory-to-Sales Ratio -++ Percentage of 

“Tolerance” 

The “Projected Sales for the Second 
Quarter” is arrived at by the following 
computation: 

Sales for Second Quarter of 1942 

Sales for Fourth Quarter 1942 


Sales for Fourth Quarter 1941 


The “Inventory-to-Sales” Ratio is based 
on the following: 


Total of Initial Inventories for Second Quar- 
ter of 1939, 1940, 1941 


Total of Sales for Similar Periods 


The Percentage of “Tolerance” is an 
allowable adjustment which varies with 
the time belts. : 

a) In the Mountain and Pacific Time 
Zones, a 15% rate is applied. 


b) In the Central and Eastern Time 
Zones, a 10% rate is applied. 


The above rates apply to the second 
quarter only; for the following quarters, 
the rates will be 10% and 5% respectively. 


It will be noted that the Inventory Limi- 
tation Order applies a formula of experi- 
ence to the actual need for meeting cus- 
tomer demand. Through it, it is hoped 
that the following benefits will result : 


1. Merchants will be prevented from 
piling up excessive stocks in relation 
to total available supply of scarce 
goods. 

2. Pressure to produce more and more 
consumers’ goods will be reduced. 

3. Excess inventories will be reduced. 


4. Manpower used in warehousing ex- 
cessive inventory will be released. 


5. Exhaustion of scarce materials will 
be delayed. 


6. Civilian morale will be improved. 


List A 
LINES OF GOODS (WHETHER OR NOT 
CONSUMERS’ GOODS) QUALIFYING 


MERCHANTS FOR EXEMPTION FROM 
OPERATION OF ORDER L-219 


Antiques. 

Coal, fuel oil, gasoline, and miscellaneous heat 
or power fuel. 

Coffins, burial caskets, and burial vaults. 

Farm machinery and equipment, and attachments 
and repair parts therefor. 

Flowers and plants, except artificial types. 

Foods and confections. 

Grain. 

Hay. 

Jewelry having a selling price of $200 or more 
per piece. 

Lumber and build'ng materials, except hardware. 

Motor oil and grease. 

Motor vehicles and motor vehicle replacement 


parts. 
Nonalcoholic beverages. 
Rubber tires. 
Second-hand goods, 
Stock food. 
Seeds for farm use. 


Typewriters. 
; goods” into the United 
States. 


“Consumers’ 

Supplies, as defined in §1046.1 Suppliers’ Inven- 
tory Limitation Order L-63, concerning which 
the merchant is required to keep and actually 
keeps records on Form PD-336. 


imported 


List B 


EXAMPLES OF TYPICAL 
CONSUMERS’ GOODS 


Women’s, misses’ wearing apparel. 
Women’s, misses’ accessories, 

Baby goods. 

Men’s and boys’ clothing. 

Men’s and boys’ furnishings, 

Work Clothing. 

Footwear. 

Hosiery, underwear, negligees, and robes. 
Gloves, handbags, and millinery. 
Aprons, house dresses, and uniforms. 
Furs. 

Corsets and brassieres. 


. Lace, trimmings, and ribbons. 


Notions. 

Toilet articles and toiletries (such as cosmetics, 
shaving equipment, and soaps). 

Clocks and watches. 

Jewelry and silverware. 

Umbrellas. 

Art, Needlework, and yarns for home use. 
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Paper and paper products, stationery, books. 

Giftwares. 

Piece goods (silks, velvets, rayons and synthetics, 
woolens, cottons, linens, mixtures, wash goods, 
and linings.) 

Drugs and drug sundries. 

Sporting goods and cameras. 

Toys and games. 

Luggage and other leather goods. 

Garden supplies and seeds for garden use. 

Motor vehicles, replacement parts, and accessories. 

Tires. 

Typewriters. 

Linens, including towels. 

Domestics (muslins, sheetings, etc.) 

Blankets, comforters, and spreads. 

Furniture, bedding, and domestic floor coverings. 

Draperies, curtains, and upholstery. 

Lanterns, lamps, and shades. 

Chinaware and glassware. 

Major h hold appli 
refrigerators, washing 
appliances. 

Small electrical appliances, light bulbs, fixtures, 
and dry cells. 

Radios, phonographs, records, and supplies. 

Hardware and tools for home use. 

Kitchenware, cutlery, and miscellaneous house- 
wares. 

Musical instruments, pianos, and sheet music. 

Window shades, blinds, and wallpaper. 

Brushes, brooms and mops. 

Soaps and household cleaning and sanitation ma- 
terials. 

Paints, varnishes, waxes, and polishes. 

Christmas ornaments and supplies. 

Wheeled goods. 

School supplies. 

Antiques. 

Coal. 

Flowers and plants. 

Smoking equipment. 

Second-hand consumers’ goods. 


es, including mechanical 
machines, and cooking 


This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business and associate professor at 
Meredith College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, is open to questions from our readers 
on any transcription points. Dr. Popham 
will consult feading authors of typing 
manuals, style books, and _ transcription 
texts to determine the consensus on proper 
usages, 


QUESTIONS 

1. Do authors of books of etiquette ac- 
cept the typewritten social letter? 
2. Should the comma be used in writing 
‘June 1940’? 
3. How should the names of the persons 
to receive carbon copies of letters be in- 
dicated? 
4. What material should be used for 
cleaning typewriter platens? 
5. Should the be capitalized when it is 
the first word of the name of a news- 
paper? 

Now turn to page 34 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 


thorities. More questions will appear in 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 


STUDENTS’ TYPING TESTS 


The Students’ Typing Tests, sponsored 
by the National Council for Business Edu- 
cation, are available for the second year for 
distribution to schools. These tests were 
formerly sponsored by the Typewriter 
Educational Research Bureau—Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., and Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany—but since the companies which sub- 
scribed the cost of this service have con- 
verted their entire facilities to war pro- 
duction, they are unable to continue ren- 
dering this service. 

To enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms 
for each test is being published in THE 
JourNAL for the month in which the test 
is to be given. These norms are based on 
the test scores of 500 second year typing 
students in the third and fourth years of 
high school. All classes meet five periods 
per week and the length of the period 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 
all second year groups have been combined 
since there is no significant difference be- 
tween scores of each group. 

This year Certified Typist Certificates 
will be available to students in schools 
using the 1943-1944 Students’ Typing 
Tests. The Bronze Certificate is for stu- 
dents who can type 30 words per minute 
and less than 40, the Silver Certificate for 


those who can type 40 words per ‘ninyp 
and less than 50, and the Gold Ce’ ‘ificay 
for those who can type 50 words an:: abo 
per minute and who in addition have a per. 
centile ranking of 60 or above on te pry. 
duction tests. Full particulars cre jp. 
cluded in the manual which accor panies 
the Students’ Typing Tests. 

Requests for information and co:ament 
on any phase of this testing program 
should be addressed to the Nationa! Coup. 
cil for Business Education, 1700 rairis 
Avenue, Chicago. 


COPYING TEST 
WITH ERASURES AND CORRECTIONS 
Volume X, Number 3 December 194} 


Percentiles Words per Minute 


DUTIES INVOLVED IN OFFICE POSITIONS 
and 
TRAINING REQUIREMENTS FOR THESE POSITIONS 


Reprinted from The Metropolitan Spotlight 


PERSONAL 


DUTIES 


GENERAL 
TRAINING 


SPECIAL 
ABILITY 


QUALIFICA. 
TIONS 


Secretary 
Stenographer 


General 
Office Clerk 


Transcribing 
Machine 
Operator 


Calculating 
Machine 
Operator 


Transcribing dicta- 
tion; answering tel- 
ephone calls; col- 
lecting and arrang- 
ing data; keeping 
records ; filing ; mak- 
ing | appointments; 
meeting callers. 


Typing; shorthand; 
transcription ; filing; 
bookkeeping; office 
machines; business 
arithmetic; PBX; 
transcribing ma- 
chines, 


Type accurately at 
60 words a minute; 
take dictation at 
100 words a min- 
ute; transcribe at 
20 words a minute. 


personal. 
3 g health; 
physical poise ; abil 
ity to do detail 
work; neatness ip 
appearance 
work. 


Pleasing 


Typing; handli 

mail, records, an 
cash; filing; cut- 
ting stencils; oper- 
ating PBX; operat- 
ing office machines. 


ing; dupli- 
cating machines; 
PBX. 


accurately, 


Pleasing personal 
ity; physical poise; 
aptitude for detail 
work; health. 


Operating transcrib- 
ing machines; often 
filing, stenographic, 
and clerical duties. 


Typing; _ transcrib- 
ing machines; fil- 
ing; office ma- 
chines, 


yee accurately at 
60 words a minute; 
transcribe from cyl- 
inders at 25 words 
a minute; use cor- 
rect English. 


Good hearing ani 
memory; ability t 
required 
speed for long per: 
ods; good health. 


Operating calculat- 
ing machines; often 
typing, bookkeeping, 
or clerical duties. 


Calculating | ma- 
chines; business 
arithmetic; hand- 
writing; filing; typ- 
ing; bookkeeping. 


Operate calculating 
machine (Bur. 

s, Comptome- 
ter, Marchant, Mon- 
roe). 


Ability to work 
production rate; 
neatness and accu 
acy; aptitude for 
detail work; 
health. 


Hand 


ani 
Accountant 


Making journal en- 
tries; posting; ana- 
lyzing transactions ; 
making financial 
statements. 


- | writing; 


meatness in 
thorough 

knowledge of book- 

keeping practice. 


Accuracy in figures; 
hand- 


Accuracy; power to 
concentrate; a ptt 
tude for detail work; 
neatness; liking fot 
figures. 


Boo! ing 
Operator 


Machine-posting of 
items to customers’ 
and creditors’ ac- 
counts; payroll 
work and state- 
ments. 


Principles of book- 
keeping; bookkeep- 
ing machines; 
ing; iness arith- 
metic. 


Type at 40 words a 

minute; accuracy in 
es; | dexterity 

with machines, 


Accuracy; god 
i 


for figures. 


Machine 
Operator 


Typing invoices on 
billing machines; 
verifying exten- 
sions; clerical du- 
ties. 


Bilting machine; 
typing; business 
arithmetic; book- 
keeping; filing. 


Type at 50 words a 
minute; accuracy in 
figures; — dexterity 
with machines. 


Good muscular 

ordination; dexter 

ity; accuracy; 
for figures. 


Assisting custom- 
ers; selling; arrang- 
ing stock and dis- 
lays; keeping in- 
ormed on merchan- 


dise. 


Knowledge of mer- 
sign, selling tech- 
correct Eng- 


Liking for people; 
attractive appear- 
ance; use 
English. 


Attractive appest. 
ance; 


ty. 
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Through the courtesy of the U. S. 
Navy Department, eight motion pic- 
tures dealing with office practices 
have been released to the U. S. Office 
of Hducation for distribution to 
schools, business organizations, and 
others engaged in the training of 
typists and stenographers. All eight 
pictures are 16-mm. sound, and are 
available from Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, con- 
tract distributor of Office of Educa- 
tion visual aids. 


The films deal with typing, ma- 
chine transcription, and the mainte- 
nance of office machines, and were 
produced by the Training Film Unit 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics for the 
Division of Personnel, Supervision, 
and Management of the Navy De- 
partment. There are four films on 
typing, two on machine transcription, 
one on dictation, and one on the 
maintenance of office machines. 


Basic and Advanced Typing 

The films dealing with typing are: 

MN 1512a. Basic Typing Methods 
(31 minutes). 

MN 1512b. Basic Typing. Ma- 
chine Operation (29 minutes). 

MN 1512c. Advanced Typing. 
Shortcuts (26 minutes). 


MN 1512d. Advanced Typing. 
Duplicating and Manuscript (37 
minutes ). 


As the titles indicate, the films are 
progressive in the difficulty of the 
operations shown. Basic Typing 
Methods sketches the history of type- 
writer development and shows the 
various kinds of machines now in 
common use. Lenore Fenton, for- 
merly a high-school teacher and also 
holder of several typing champion- 
ships, demonstrates the correct posi- 
tion for typists, explains the prin- 
ciples of the keyboard, illustrates 
striking the keys, and points out some 
of the devices on different makes of 
typewriters, 

In the second film, Basic Typing. 
Machine Operation, Miss Fenton 
demonstrates correct typing touch 
and shows the relationships of touch 
to ivyping speed by increasing her 
spec! in successive steps from 25 to 
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MOTION PICTURES ON OFFICE PRACTICE 


180 words a minute. The second 
half of the film deals with the various 
parts of a typewriter, such as the 
alignment scale, margin controls, and 
the line space regulator. 

The film on Shortcuts shows how 
to type columns of figures, how to 
insert carbons, how to make cor- 
rections, and illustrates a number of 
time-saving methods which a typist 
can use. The other picture, Dupli- 
cating and Manuscript, deals with the 
cutting of stencils and with tech- 
niques to be used in typing manu- 
scripts. 


Machine Transcription 


The films on machine transcription 
are: 

MN 
tion. 
utes ). 

MN 1562b. Machine Transcrip- 
tion. Transcription Technique (21 
minutes ). 

These pictures cover the operation 
of transcribing machines, including 
the modulation and pitch of the dic- 
tator’s voice, use of the dictation 
controls, and learning to “phrase” 
dictation so that a transcriptionist 
can type dictation continuously. Ad- 
vice is given both to the beginner and 
to the expert. 

The other pictures, completing the 
group of eight are: 

MN 1513. Maintenance of Office 
Machines (37 minutes). 

MN 1562c. Take a Letter, Please 
(22 minutes). 

Maintenance of Office Machines 
emphasizes a number of ways in 
which office machines can be pro- 
tected against dust, dirt, and care- 
lessness, including such points as 
dusting a typewriter, cleaning the 
keys, changing ribbons, and protect- 
ing the platen. 

The picture, Take a Letter, Please, 
is directed toward dictators rather 
than stenographers or typists, and 
points out a number of objectionable 
habits in dictating. 


1562a. Machine Transcrip- 
Machine Operation (15 min- 


Other Army and Navy Films 

The group of eight films on office 
practice brings to 66 the number of 
motion pictures released by the Army 


and Navy to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for distribution to civilian 
users. There are also 70 Army and 
Navy filmstrips available to schools 
and other civilian purchasers. A list 
of these visual aids may be secured 
from either Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., 
or the Division of Visual Aids, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 


PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 


In complying with War Produc- 
tion Board regulations on projection 
equipment (WPB Order L-267, re- 
ported on page 26 of THE JOURNAL 
or Business Epucation for Novem- 
ber), schools should observe the fol- 
lowing procedure: 

1. Obtain copies of the application 
(WPB-1319) and the instructions 
(WPB-1319.28) from the local WPB 
office. 

2. Fill out the application in tripli- 
cate, following very carefully the 
specific instructions which are given. 

3. Mail the original and one copy 
to— War Production Board, 

Consumer Durable Goods 
Division, 

Reference L-267, 

Washington 25, D. C. 

4. WPB will return one copy of 
the application with its approval or 
rejection. If approved, the applica- 
tion will contain a WPB authoriza- 
tion number. 

5. This WPB number is placed on 
the applicant’s order to a dealer or 
manufacturer and constitutes WPB 
authorization of sale. 


DIRECTORY OF VISUAL AIDS 

A new type catalog-directory, 
classifying a wide range of visual 
aids now available to teachers and 
schools, was recently announced by 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 
E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit (11), 
Michigan, and will be sent free upon 
request. By a new system of index- 
ing, cross-indexing and classifying 
many varied teaching slidefilms and 
motion pictures for school and col- 
lege use, the instructor is enabled to 
quickly locate the subject wanted. In 
addition “previews” of each subject 
are provided in the form of illustra- 
tions, reproduced from the films 
themselves. This catalog-directory 
is designed to save time and labor 
for instructors. It is printed in color, 
and contains 80 pages of detailed in- 
formation, describing the purpose 
and content of each film subject, giv- 
ing the number of frames or pictures 
in each slidefilm, and in each series 
of slidefilms. 
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ENROLLMENTS 


Slightly more than eleven hundred thou- 
sand students were enrolled in the univer- 
sities, colleges, and professional schools of 
the Nation on October 15 of this year, ac- 
cording to an estimate recently made by 
the U. S. Office of Education. The esti- 
mate is based on reports from 497 insti- 
tutions having 20.4 per cent of the total 
enrollment calculated for the fall of 1942. 
On the basis of this sampling, the enroll- 
ment for this fall is 1,110,500, of which 
number 608,050 are men and 502,450 are 
women, 

The total represents a decrease of 98,650, 
or 8.2 per cent, from the 1,209,150 esti- 
mated for the fall of 1942. It is less than 
three-fourths of the peak enrollment of 
1,493,203 reported for 1939-40 and is only 
slightly above the 1929-30 total of 1,100,737. 

The total enrollment of men decreased 
80,300, or 11.6 per cent, during the year. 
The corresponding decrease of women stu- 
dents was 18,350, or 3.5 per cent. 


Heaviest Proportionate Loss 


The heaviest proportionate loss was in 
junior colleges. Here the total enrollment 
decreased 33.7 per cent, with decreases of 
57.9 per cent for men and 10.0 per cent 
for women. 

The greatest numerical decreases were 
in the degree-granting university, college, 
and professional school group: 45,770 for 
all students and 45,010 for men, but only 
760 for women. 


IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Teachers colleges and normal schools 
suffered a decrease of 16,565, or 14.7 per 
cent, for all students, three-fourths of the 
numerical decrease being among women. 


Nonmilitary Enrollment Decreases 


Enrollment of nonmilitary students is 
estimated at 726,450, which includes 229,200 
men and 497,250 women. This total is 63.1 
per cent of the nonmilitary enrollment esti- 
mated last year. It is less than half the 
1939-40 total, when no military students 
were reported. It is even less than the 
total of 823,063 reported twenty years ago, 
in 1923-24. 

The number of nonmilitary students first 
time in any college, roughly equivalent to 
the number of nonmilitary freshmen, is 
estimated for the current year at 218,000, 
of whom 66,000 are men and 152,000 are 
women. Corresponding figures for the 
fall of 1942 were: Total, 353,540; men, 
203,640 ; and women, 149,900. Per cents of 
change are: For all students a 35.8 per 
cent decrease; for men a decrease of 67.6 
per cent; and for women an increase of 
1.4 per cent. 

The above estimates were compiled by 
Henry G. Badger, associate specialist in 
educational statistics, and Benjamin W. 
Frazier, senior specialist in teacher educa- 


tion, U. S. Office of Education. 


STUDENT-TEACHER PLEDGES 


The following statement was issued re- 
cently by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission : 

“The teachers and the students in our 
schools, like all the rest of the population, 
must this year continue, day in and day 
out, to give to their wartime duties an 
immediate and absolute priority in time, 
attention, personnel, and funds over any 
and all other activities. They must teach 
and study better than ever, work harder 
than ever, give of themselves more gener- 
ously than ever. They must refrain from 

tty complaints. They must buy war 

onds and stamps to the limit. They must 

avoid all forms of waste in the use of ma- 
terials, food, clothing, time, and money. 
They must, above all, learn to maintain a 
strong and intelligent loyalty to the prin- 
ciples for which this Nation is fighting. 

“Without such contributions made by the 
million teachers and the 30 million stu- 
dents in our schools, the outlook for vic- 
tory would be considerably darkened or 
delayed.” 

The Commission has asked students and 
teachers to join it in the following pledges: 
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As Students 


We will remain in school, attend regularly, 
and learn all we can, to make ourselves 
effective in the service of our country, re- 
membering that this war calls for many 
skilled services on the battlefront and at 
home. 

We will safeguard our health and keep 
ourselves physically fit, so that we may be 
strong to perform our duties, remember- 
ing that preventable illness is a serious 
handicap to full wartime efficiency of the 
Nation. 


As Teachers 


We will provide a program of education 
and recreation for all youth, which will en- 
courage them to continue in school and 
protect them from antisocial influences, 
remembering that they need to satisfy their 
desires for adventurous action and to feel 
that by continuing in school they can con- 
stantly grow in ability to render national 
service. 

We will foster the physical and mental 
health of children and youth, and see that 


remediable defects are promptly cx 
remembering that the duties and st) 4j 
war require strong bodies and 
minds. 


Working Together 


We will faithfully observe all reg: 
designed to prevent inflation, consery 
terials needed for the war, and sc 
fair distribution of civilian "goods, 
bering that the strength of democr.c 

in willing cooperation for the c 
good, 

Over and above our duties as citizens anj 
our responsibilities as members sf the 
school, we will seek and find additional op. 
portunities to serve our Nation acd ow 
community, remembering that sma! 
when multiplied many times, ma saye 
lives, relieve suffering, and hasten the 

of victory. 

We will be alert to the defense of ow 
schools and homes against enemy attack, 
remembering that military authorities have 
warned us that air raids are still possible 
and that the lives and property of others 
gs depend upon the vigilance of each one 
of us. 


We will strive to grow in our understand 
ing of democracy, in our loyalty to demo- 
cratic ideals, and in our practice of the 
democratic way of life, remembering that 
every day many Americans are giving their 
lives so that freedom may not perish fron 
the earth. 


We will keep ourselves informed on public 
affairs and seek to be unbiased in our 
judgments on public questions and _the ac- 
tions of public officials, remembering that 
freedom of speech should never be used 
for the sake of selfish or narrowly partisan 
interests. 


We will continue to teach, to study, and to 
learn the principles on which a just and 
lasting peace may be built, remembering al- 
ways that we fight in this war to create 
conditions under which peace may prevail 
and freedom may ficurish. 


We will stay in this fight to the finish, and 
not relax our efforts one split second be- 
fore it is won. 


HOW HIGH IS A CEILING? 


Consumers’ Guide News Letter, Sep- 
tember, 1943, gives the following answer: 

“OPA ceiling prices now cover most 
foods. In general, there are three main 
types of retail ceiling prices for food. (1) 
Flat dollars-and-cents ceilings, (2) com- 
munity prices, and (3) ceiling based on an 
allowed mark-up over individual retailer's 
cost. 


1, Flat dollars-and-cents ceilings. are 
listed on an official OPA price poster 
which stores must display. They may be 
set by zones or on a nation-wide basis. 
Examples are pork, beef, veal, mutton 
(by zone); soap and cleansers (nation- 
wide). 

2. Community prices are usually pub: 
lished in local newspapers and are avail- 
able through War Price and Rationing 
Boards. No dealer may charge more than 
the community price that applies to his 
group of stores, and he must post his 
classification—OPA Group 1, 2, 3, 
or 


3. Ceilings based on an allowed mark-ut 
over a dealer's cost are applied places 
not having community prices, or on most 
controlled items not included under the 
first two types of ceiling prices.” 
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\TION 


There is scarcely a teacher in business 
education who does not agree that we 
should develop some unified plan for our 
many and varied professional organiza- 
tions. But how to do it? How to bring 
it about? Ifow to get those who are 
in positions of leadership to act? All 
of these are questions confronting all of 
us. The National Council for Business 
Education committee on unification of or- 
ganizations needs the complete support of 
every teacher in the profession if we are 
to bring about this unification now. 

As president of the National Council I 
have asked each of the major organiza- 
tions for permission to appear before their 
executive committees to discuss the uni- 
fied program with their executive commit- 
tees in order to see if we cannot work 
out a plan now. If my presentation is 
to be eftective I must have statements 
from teachers who belong to these or- 
ganizations to the effect that they would 
welcome such unification. To make it 
easy for you to respond and for me to 
have actual signed statements which I can 
present to these executive committees, a 
special form is presented below for you 
to sign and for you to secure signatures 
of other business teachers who are mem- 
bers of other professional organizations. 

Briefly, the plan for unification is as 
follows: 

A. When you join one of the other 
major professional organizations you will 
automatically become a member of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education and 
receive the official monthly journal of the 
Council and the yearbook. 

B. The United States will be divided 
into six regions: (1) the Eastern Region, 
now served by the ECTA; (2) the South- 
ern Region, now served by the Southern 
Business Education Association; (3) the 
North Central Region, now served by the 
National Business Teachers Association 
(this organization would be called the 
North Central Business Education Asso- 
ciation; (4) the Rocky Mountain Busi- 
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importance and should be carried out immediately. 
we are members cooperate in bringing this about now. 


HERE’S HOW 


ness Education Association; (5) the South 
Central Business Education Association; 
and (6) the Far Western Business Edu- 
cation Association. These three latter or- 
ganizations would be formed out of the 
present National Education | Association 
Department of Business Education. These 
six organizations will plan and hold their 
conventions as some of them are already 
doing. Then there will also be other 
regional associations operating within these 
major regional associations such as the 
New England Business Education Associa- 
tion, and the Tri-State Business Education 
Association, etc. These minor regional as- 
sociations will continue to hold their meet- 
ings to enable teachers to be closely as- 
sociated with an organization in_ their 
specific geographical area. The plan in- 
cludes the formation of regional councils 
for business education in which all of the 
organizations within a region will form 
a council for promotion of business edu- 
cation in those regions. 

C. The various regional organizations 
will cease to publish magazines or year- 
books and will all join under the leader- 
ship of the National Council in the publi- 
cation of one yearbook and one magazine. 

D. The administrative board of the 
National Council will become an elected 
body with four representatives from each 
of the major regional organizations. These 
representatives from each of the major 
regional organizations shall be elected to 
represent specific fields of interest. Thus 
each regional association shall have one 
person on the administrative board repre- 
senting the distributive occupations, one 
representing the office occupations, and one 
representing the basic business fields. The 
fourth member shall be at large. These 
representatives shall be elected for a term 
of four years with overlapping member- 
ship. This administrative board will be 
responsible for setting up the publications 
program, carrying through other major 
projects of testing, research, and public 
relations including legislation. 


mail via air 


WILL YOU DO YOUR PART IN BRINGING ABOUT A UNIFICATION 
OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS? 


By Hamden L, Forkner, President of the National Council 


E. When you join your regional or- 
ganization you will pay dues of approxi- 
mately three dollars a year. The regional 
organization will turn over two dollars to 
the National Council to pay for publica- 
tions and an executive secretary together 
with his office expenses. 

It is proposed that an executive 
secretary be employed by the National 
Council, whose job it will be to edit 
and manage the monthly publication and 
who will direct the work of the yearbook 
committees under the general plans of the 
Council. He will also represent the Coun- 
cil in legislative programs within the 
federal and state governments. 

G. The National Council will publish, 
from time to time as need arises, special 
bulletins or editions of the monthly maga- 
zine dealing with regional problems and 
issues. For example, the problems of 
business education in a city like New 
York or Chicago are very different from 
those of a rural area. The special prob- 
lems will call for special treatment from 
time to time, and the National Council will 
publish special materials for them under 
their direction and guidance. 

If these plans can be put into action, 
it is certain that business education teach- 
ers can have an organization as powerful 
and as respected as that of the American 
Vocational Association, the National 
Council for Teachers of English, the Na- 
tional Council for the Teachers of Social 
Studies or Mathematics. 


What You Can Do Now 


Fill out the form below, or a_ type- 
written facsimile of it, sign it and get 
as many other business teachers to sign 
it as possible. 

Forward it immediately by air mail to 
Hamden L. Forkner, president of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 
West 120 Street, New York 27, New York. 
Please do this today. 


The undersigned teacher or teachers agree that the general plan for unification of business education associations is of great 
We hereby request that the executive committees of the associations of which 


Signatures 


Associations to which I belong 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


A.A.C.C. 


The officers of the American Associa- 
tion of Commercial Colleges have an- 
nounced a meeting of this group for Mon- 
day afternoon, December 27, and a dinner 
meeting for 6:00 P.M., Tuesday, December 
28, at Hotel Statler in St. Louis. Mem- 
bers have been instructed by secretary C. 
W. Woodward to consult the bulletin 
board in the hotel for further information 
about the meetings and about the rooms in 
which they are to be held. Tickets for the 
dinner are to be purchased at the door. 

President Ben H. Henthorn will pre- 
side and will give the address of welcome. 

The following items of business will be 
transacted: Report of constitution com- 
mittee and adoption of constitution, com- 
mittee reports, secretary’s report, member- 
ship committee’s report, election of officers 
and Board of Governors, and any new 
business that may come up at the meeting. 


New England Business 
College Association 


The annual two-day convention of the 
New England Business College Associa- 
tion was held at the Parker House, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, November 26 and 27. 
The presiding officer was Mary A. O'Neill 
of the Bristol Secretarial School, Bristol, 
Connecticut. 

At Friday's session papers were read by 
Myron Fisher, Fisher Business School, 
Boston, Massachusetts; William P. Mc- 
Intosh, Jr., Kinyon School, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, and George E. Bigelow, 
Brockton Business College, Brockton, 
Massachusetts. In the evening the mem- 
bers gathered for an informal dinner. 

The Saturday forenoon program in- 
cluded papers by: Herbert E. Petzold, 
McIntosh School, Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts; John Thomas, Thomas Business 
College, Waterville, Maine; Donald Post, 
Post Junior College, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, and John W. Archibald, Salem 
Commercial School, Salem, Massachusetts. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, George E. 
Bigelow, Brockton Business College, 
Brockton, Massachusetts; vice-president, 
Clark F. Murdough, Edgewood Secre- 
tarial School, Edgewood, Rhode Island; 


secretary-treasurer, Dorothy L. Salter, 
Salter Secretarial School, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


No Convention for A.B.W.A. 


The Board of the American Business 
Writing Association has announced that 
there will be no annual convention this 
year, 

The officers for the coming year are: 
President, W. H. Butterfield, University 
of Oklahoma; secretary, C. R. Anderson, 
University of Illinois; vice-president East, 
H. T. Viets, Syracuse University; vice- 
president Mid-West, L. W. McKelvey, 
Northwestern University; vice-president 
South, H. L. Marcoux, Tulane University ; 
vice-president West, Jessie Graham, Super- 
visor of Commercial Education, Los Ange- 
les City Schools. 

Board Members-at-Large are Wilbur K. 
McKee, New York University; Alta 
Gwinn Saunders, University of Illinois, 
and Roy Davis, Boston University. 
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Other Meetings During 
N.B.T.A. Convention 


As has been the custom for many years, 
various groups allied or cooperating with 
the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion have scheduled meetings, banquets, 
and other activities during and after the 
association’s convention in Detroit, Hotel 
Statler, December 28 and 29, 1943. Among 
the meetings arranged thus far are: 

Columbia University Teachers College 
breakfast meeting, Wednesday, December 
29, 8:00 a.m. Reservations are to be ad- 
dressed to Hamden L. Forkner, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Michigan. 

Delta Pi Epsilon National Council ban- 
quet, for members and guests, Tuesday, 
December 28, 6:30 p.m. Get tickets at 
Registration Booth. 

Michigan Business Education Associa- 
tion luncheon meeting, Tuesday, December 
28, 12:30-3:00. Get tickets at Registration 
Booth. 

National Business Teachers Association 
luncheon meeting for present and past 
general officers and executive board mem- 
bers, Wednesday, December 29, 12 :30-2:15 
p.m. Honor Guest, Dr. Mckee Fisk, 
Yearbook Editor. Get tickets at Registra- 
tion Booth. 

NEA Department of Business Education 
breakfast meeting for officers and Execu- 
tive Committee, Wednesday, December 29, 
8:00 a.m. 


New England Business College 
Teachers’ Association 


At the October 16 meeting of the New 
England Business College Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the Parker House in Bos- 
ton, Herbert E. Petzold, McIntosh School, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, was elected 
president for the coming year. The other 
officers elected are: Vice-president, Mil- 
dred Goff, Hesser Business College, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire; secretary-treas- 
urer, Alice Sadler, Morse College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Dr. D. D, Lessenberry was the principal 
speaker at the meeting, his subject being 
“Transformed Teaching for a_ Trans- 
formed World”. 


A.A.S.A. Wartime Conferences 


The American Association of School 
Administrators is scheduling six regional 
wartime conferences in place of the usual 
national convention in 1944. The places 
and dates are as follows: 

Seattle—January 10-12. 

Atlanta—February 15-17. 

New York—February 22-24. 

Chicago—February 28-March 1. 

Kansas City—March 8-10. 

California—Place and date to be an- 

nounced. 

Considerable difficulty has been experi- 
enced in organizing these conferences due 
to the fact that hotels in all the larger 
cities are overcrowded. Dates have been 
selected to conform to the hotel situation 
in the various cities. 

Attendance at the regional conferences 
will be restricted to members of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, and there will be no entertainment 
features. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


N. A. A. C. S. 


At a recent conference of the of icers 
of the National Association of Accre ited 
Commercial Schools it was decide! to 
hold the annual meeting of the association 
at the Hotel Statler in St. Louis beginning 
at 10:00 A.M. Monday, December 27. ! 
strong program has been arranged for 
the meeting. The time and place fo~ the 
annual banquet will be announced b: fore 
the meeting. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, Dr. P. S. Spangler, Duffs-lron 
City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
secretary, V. Porter, Jamestown 
(New York) Business College; treasurer, 
E. H. Norman, Baltimore Business Col- 
lege; vice-president, Eastern Division, W. 
S. Risinger, Utica (New York) School 
of Commerce; vice-president, Central 
Division, Stanley J. Shook, Topeka (\xan- 
sas) Business College; vice-presic(ent, 
Southern Division, C. W. Stone, Hill's 
Business University, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; vice-president, Western Divi- 
sion, J. R. Humphreys, Humphreys School 
of Business, Stockton, California. 


Junior College Association 


Cincinnati, Ohio, has been selected by 
the Executive Committee of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges as the place 
for the twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Association. The Netherland Plaza 
hotel will be convention headquarters. The 
dates are January 18-20. 

It is planned to open the meetings Tues- 
day afternoon and close Thursday noon so 
as to avoid week-end travel. Chief empha- 
sis in the professional program will be 
given to “Wartime Conditions and Post- 
war Plans for Junior Colleges.” 


War Emergency Council 


The War Emergency Council of Pri- 
vate Business Schools, organized in De- 
cember, 1942 ,and of which H. N. Rasely 
is president, has held a number of im- 
portant meetings during the past year. 
The annual meeting is to be held at the 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Missouri, De- 
cember 28 and 29. Mr. Rasely will pre- 
side. 


Theta Alpha Delta Members 
Hear Outstanding Speakers 


Dr. Jessie Graham has arranged inter- 
esting programs for this year’s meetings 
of Alpha Chapter of Theta Alpha Delta 
in Los Angeles. The speaker at_ the 
October meeting was Mrs. Bess Wilson, 
club editor on the Los Angeles Times. 
Mrs. Wilson, using the topic, “I Learned 
About Women From Them,” told about 
her interviews and acquaintance with 
many prominent women of this and other 
countries. Miss Sandra Stankovich, 4 
native of Jugoslavia, spoke at the Novem- 
ber meeting. She described the vocational 
status of the women of Jugoslavia and 
expressed the hope that her fellow 
countrywomen would find that after the 
war new vocational and educational op- 
portunities would be open to them, as they 
are to the women of America. 
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TIME: December 28 and 29 


Tuesday, December 28 
10:00 A.M.—12:00 M. 
pening General Assembly of 


NBTA and MBEA 


perintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

Response to Address of W elcome--Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, President, National Business Teachers 
Assox and Chairman, Department of 


Business Education, New York University, 
New York, New York. 

Annouiicements—J, Murray Hill, Secretary, Na- 
tional Business “Teachers Association, and 
Vice-President, Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


James L. Holtsclaw, General Chairman, Local 


Detroit Committee and Supervising Principal 
of Commercial Education, Detroit, Michigan. 
1944 Joint Yearbook of National Business 
Teachers Association and Eastern Commercial 


Teachers Association—Elvin S. Eyster, Chair- 

man, Joint Yearbook Commission, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Addresses—"General Education in Wartime and 
Its Implications for the Future,” Dr. J. 
Edmonson, Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
“Business Education in Wartime and Its Im- 
plications for the Future,” Clinton A. Reed, 
Chief, Bureau of Business Education, New 
York State Education Department, Albany. 

12 :30—3:00 P.M. 

_ Luncheon Session of MBEA 

Chairman: President Ivan Mitchell. 
3:30-—-5:00 P.M. 
College Department 

(Admission to all meetings by badge only) 
Under direction of NBTA Liaison Officer: Dr. 
Lloyd V. Douglas, U. S. Naval Training 
School, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 
Chairman: Dr. 
Civilian Training, 
Depot, Jersey City, 
Vice-Chairman: Kermit. A. Crawley, 
College, Columbia, Missouri. 


Indiana University, 


Herbert A. 
Jersey City 


Tonne, Director of 
Quartermaster 


Stephens 


Secretary: Audra Tenney, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. 
General Theme: “Collegi ate, Business Education 


in the Post-War Period.” 

“The Workshop in Business Training in_ the 
Post-War Period’’—Kenneth E. ie Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 

“Secretarial Training in the Post-W Period” 

Robert LaDow, U. S. Naval Training 
School, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
lana. 

“Business Teacher Training for, Large School 
Systems in the Post-War Period’’—Leslie J. 
Whale, Wayne University and_ Detroit High 
School of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan. 

Discussion. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Private Schools Department 
Under direction of NBTA Liaison Officer: Dr. 


Paul Moser, President, The Moser School, 
ne., Chicago, Illinois. 
Acting Chairman: A. F. Tull, President, The 


Detroit Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan. 
Vice-Chairman: G, S. Stephens, Globe Business 
College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Secretary’: Mrs. Laura Puffer, Platt-Gard Busi- 
ness University, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Secondary Schools Department 


Under direction of NBTA Liaison Officer: Ivan 
E. Chapman, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Soar of Education, Detroit, Mich. 

Chairman: Clyde W. Kammerer, Central High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Vice-Chairman: “<dwin Forsman, Senior High 


School, Dubuque, Towa. 
Secret ary: Ethel L. Rice, High School, Neenah, 
Wisconsin. 


“Adapting High School Education to War and 
Post- W. ar Needs.” —E. Zelliot, Director, Busi- 

so Education, Public Schools, Des Moines, 
owa. 

Discussion. 

Vocal Selections by Josephine Ann Seitz. 
Post-War Design for Youth.”—A. Douglas 
Jamieson, Manager, Industrial Relations, So- 
con -Vacuum Oil Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Discussion. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


DECEMBER, 1943 


Chairman: Ivan Mitchell, President, Michigan 
Business Education Association, and Assistant 
Principal, Western High School, Detroit. 
Address of Welcome—Dr. Warren E. Bow, Su-’ 


TIONAL BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 
HELD iN CONJUNCTION WITH MICHIGAN BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


PLACE: Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan 
THEME: Business Education in Wartime and Its Implications for the Future. 


Wednesday, December 29 
10:00 A.M.—12:00 M. 
General Assembly and Business Meeting 
of NBTA 


Chairman: President Paul S. Lomax. 
usic. 

Program Theme: “Business and Education—-An 
Imperative Partnership in Wartime and _ for 


the Future.” 

a. From the Standpoint of Business—L. E. 
Parmenter, Executive Secretary, National 
School Service Institute, Chicago, Illinois, and 
member of Education Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America. 


b. From the Standpoint of Business Educa- 
tion—J. Evan it President, Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley, California. 
Announcements by Secretary J. Murray Hill. 
Annual Business Meeting and Election of Of- 
ficers. 


12:30—2:15 P.M. 

Luncheon Meeting for Past and Present 
General Officers and Executive Board 
Members of NBTA 
2:30—4:30 P.M. 
Administrators’ Round Table 
Under direction of NBTA Liaison Officer: EI- 
vin S$. Eyster, Educational Director, U. S. 


Naval. Training School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Chairman: Dr. Eugene H. Hughes, on leave 
from Ball ae Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, in U. S. Army Air Force. 


Vice Chairman: E. Brooks, Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Illinois. 

Secretary: Nora S. Stosz, Wichita High School, 
North, Wichita, Kansas. 

“Current Administrative Problems in Business 
Education.”"—J. Holtsclaw, Supervising 
Principal of Commercial Education and Prin- 
cipal, High School of Commerce, Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

“Post-War Adjustments in the Business Educa- 


tion Program.’’—Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, U. 
Naval Training School, Indiana Pease 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


— Led by Messrs. Douglas and Holts- 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Social-Business Round Table 


Under direction of NBTA Liaison Officer: Elvin 
S. Eyster, Educational Director, U. S. Naval 
Training School, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 

Chairman: Ray G. Price, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman: Hal F. Holt, on leave from 
Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas, in the 

S. Navy. 

Secretary: Mrs. Mary Houser, Libbey High 

School, Toledo, Ohio. 


“The Consumer Approach in Teaching the So- 
cial-Business Subjects.”—Gladys Bahr, With- 
row High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Adjusting Your Program to Present-Day 
Veeds.,—C. D. Reincke, Dearborn High 
School, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Discussion. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Secretarial Round Table 
Under direction of NBTA Liaison Officer: Da- 


vid E. Johnson, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. 
Chairman: Mrs. Irma Ehrenhardt Himmel- 


— Adult Education Classes, Long Beach, 


California. 
Vice-Chairman: Charles W. 


Perry, Lincoln High 


School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Louise Green, Board of Education, 
El Paso, Texas. 

“Secretarial Education by Radio in Public and 


’—Dorothy M. Johnson, Chair- 


Private Schools.’ 
Radio in Business 


man, Field Committee on 
Education, Association for Education by 
Radio. 

Panel Discussion: ‘‘Secretarial Occupational In- 
telligence.’”’ Leader: Dr. Donald C. Fuller, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Members: Clyde W. 


Humphrey, Research Spe- 
cialist in Business Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; J. E. Whit- 
craft, Head, Department of Business, Alfred 
University, Alfred, New York; S. J. Turille, 
Professor of Business Education, State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Distributive Education Round Table 


Under direction of NBTA Liaison Officer: Paul 
A. Carlson, Whitewater State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Chairman: Roy Fairbrother, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Acting Vice-Chairman: Lawrence Thomson, As- 
sistant Supervisor of Distributive Education, 

Lansing, Michigan. 

Secretary: J. Russell Anderson, Coordinator of 
Distributive Education, Des Moines, Lowa. 
“Post-War Challenge to the Distributive Edu- 
cation Program.”—B. Frank Kyker, Chief, 
Business Education Service, S. Office of 

Education, Washington, D. C. 

“War and Post-War Merchandising Problems.” 
—Charles E. Boyd, Secretary, Retail Mer- 
chants Association, Detroit, Michigan. 

“Cooperative Programs on the High School and 
Junior College Ruane, Coordi- 
nator of Distributive Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan, 

Panel Discussion : ‘Post-War Problems for the 
Distributive Education Program.” (Personnel 
to be selected from those attending.) 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Office Machines Round Table 


Under direction of NBTA_ Liaison Officer: Da- 
vid E. — New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Chairman: Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Vice-Chairman: ©. Richard Wessels, Chief, 
Services Training Unit, Training Section, War 
Production Board, Washington, | D 

Secretary: Bernice Hartmann, Oak Park and 
River Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 

General Theme: ‘Office Machines in Wartime 


and Future Implications.” 

“Requirements for Office Machine Operators.”— 
Lyda E. McHenry, Secretarial Science Divi- 
sion, Wayne University, and member of_the 
Office Machines Staff of the Detroit High 
School of Commerce. 

“Office Efficiency in Wartime.”—P. A. Law- 
rence, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

“Office Machines in Government.”—O. Richard 
Wessels, Chief, Services Training Unit, Train- 
ing Section, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Government and Military Uses of Filing.”—N. 
Mae Sawyer, American Institute of 
Buffalo, New York. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 

Under direction of NBTA Liaison Officer: Paul 

. Carlson, Whitewater State Teachers Col- 
oy Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Chairman: Edmund F. Cameron, Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Vice-Chairman: Arnold E. Schneider, on leave 
from State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota, in United States Navy. 

Secretary: John C. Crouse, on leave from Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, in 
United States Army. 

(Program not vet completed.) 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Private School Instructors’ Round Table 
Under direction of NBTA Liaison Officer: Dr. 


Filing, 


Paul Moser, President, The Moser School, 
Inec., Chicago, Illinois. 
Chairman: Joseph L. Tucker, Jr., International 


College, Fort Wayne, Indiana. ; 
Vice-Chairman: 5. B. Traisman, Business Insti- 
tute of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Secretary: Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger Green 
Bay Business College, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
(An excellent program is being prepared by 
Secretary Randall.) 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


6:30 P.M. 
Joint Closing Dinner Session of 


NBTA and MBEA 
Toastmaster: J. Murray Hill, Secretary, Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, and 


Vice-President, Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Address: “Business in Wartime and Its Impli- 
cations for the Future.” (Speaker to be an- 
nounced later.) 

Announcement of Convention City for 1944. 

Presentation of New Officers. 

Official Adjournment of Convention, 10:00 P.M. 

Music and Dancing until 1:00 A.M. 


An informal reception and dance honor- 
ing convention guests ts being planned by 
the MBEA in the Grand Ballroom of 
Hotel Statler for Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 27, to which all members of the NBTA 
are invited. Cards and other forms of 
entertainment are also being provided. The 
Detroit Commercial Teachers’ Club, an 
organization of more than three hundred 
members, is in charge of Monday eve- 
ning’s program. 
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For 
Our Country = 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS NOW SERVING WITH 
THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Ed. Note.—Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JouRNAL, for tnclu- 


sion in these columns, the name of any business teacher who has entered the, 
armed services of the United States. In view of the fact that it ts difficult to 
obtain correct and up-to-date information on ranks and present addresses of those 
in the service, we will list only names and former school addresses under the 


various branches of the service as headings. 


This list is a supplement to the 


lists previously published in THE JOURNAL. 


U.S. Army 


Lyle Allen, High 
Minnesota. 

S. E. Anderson, Lamar Senior High 
School, Houston, Texas. 

R. M. Bassett, High School, Tracy, 
Minnesota. 

Lawrence J. Belanger, High School 
Hastings, New York. 


School, Willmar, 


Henry’ Bettendorf, Junior-Senior 
High School, Litchfield, Minnesota. 
W. T. Boone, East High School, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Howard Buska, High School, Elk 
River, Minnesota. 

David L. Chomitz, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Herman Clark, North Side Senior 
High School, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Richard M. Colwell, Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

Samuel D. Craven, High School, Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 

Gerald Crowningshield, The Packard 
School, New York City. 

Burton N. Elam, Ricker Junior Col- 
lege, Houlton, Maine. 

Phillip Gladstone, Bergen Junior Col- 
lege, Teaneck, New Jersey. 

Arthur A. Halper, Christopher Colum- 
bus High School, New York City. 

Fred Jennings, Midland, Michigan. 

Frank Lanham, Northern High 
School, Flint, Michigan. 

J. B. Little, Corpus Christi Junior Col- 
lege, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

William J. McEntee, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Robert P. Nevel, Monroe, Michigan. 

Robert Palm, Leicester Junior Col- 
lege, Leicester, Massachusetts. 

Richard Pearson, Junior College of 
Commerce, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Alvin B. Pitts, Northwest Junior Col- 
lege, Monroe, Louisiana. 

Samuel Potter, Valley Forge Military 
Academy, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth Proctor, University of Balti- 
more Junior College, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Walter Savage, Pace Institute, New 
York City. 

Morton H. Schapiro, University of 
Baltimore Junior College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

_ Howard Sommer, Port Huron, Mich- 


igan. 
Donald J. Tate, Pace Institute, New 
York City. 
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Leo C. Thomas, Middle Georgia Col- 
lege, Cochran, Georgia. 

Donald Wilson, Dean Junior College, 
Franklin, Massachusetts. 

Robert B. Wolfe, Pace Institute, New 
York City. 


Uz S. Army Air Force 


B. C. Barnes, North Texas Agricul- 
tural College, Arlington, Texas. 

J. D. Bryant, North Texas Agricul- 
tural College, Arlington, Texas. 

William M. Kishpaugh, Hershey 
Junior College, Hershey, Pennsylvania. 

John O. Mann, Jr., Presbyterian 
Junior College for Men, Maxton, North 
Carolina. 

Don Manz, East Lansing, Michigan. 

William Perloth, Junior College of 
Connecticut, New Haven, Connecticut. 


U.S. Navy 


C. Amundsen, Central High School, 
Superior, Wisconsin. 

John A. Bartky, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. 

A. C. Bauer, High School, Bemidji, 
Minnesota. 

Beverly H. Bowman, Texas Christian 
University, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

George Boyle, Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois. 

Harold B. Buckley, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Louis Cauthen, Holmes Junior Col- 
lege, Goodman, Mississippi. 

J. Dewberry Copeland, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville, 
Georgia. 

Kenneth Creighton, Rundlett Junior 
High School, Concord, New Hampshire. 

Hans Fadum, Junior College of Com- 
merce, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Harry C. Fithian, Williamsport Dick- 
inson Seminary, Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Gordon Hall, Lapeer, Michigan. 

John Milholland, Central High School, 
Flint, Michigan. 

Jack Milligan, State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education and Chief of Busi- 
ness Education for the State of Mich- 
igan. 

Theos Morck, Texas Lutheran Col- 
lege, Seguin, Texas. 

Stanley C. Robinson, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, II- 
linois. 

John S. Roth, Hillyer Junior College, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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FS OU. S. Naval Air Force 
_ Benjamin Leyrer, East Lansing, M ch- 
igan. 


FS OU. S. Marine Corps (W.R.) 


Rose M. Consoli, High School, C \air- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

Betty Vandenbossch, Southeas‘ern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 


SPARS 


Helen Lescisin, Cogswell Polytec inic 
College, San Francisco, California. 


Fern Veon, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


WAC 


Mary Albright, Susquehanna Town- 
ship High School, Progress, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Emilie L. Berkley, Lasell Junior Col- 
lege, Auburndale, Massachusetts. 

Esther Davis, South Gate Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, California. 

Margaret U. Dunham, Lasell Junior 
College, Auburndale, Massachusetts. 

Catherine M. Gilbert, Business Prep- 
aratory School, Wichita, Kansas. 

Dorothy Hagedorn, Pershing High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

M. Clare King, The Packard School, 
New York City. 

Esther Nagle, High School. Wyomis- 
sing, Pennsylvania. 


F WAVES 


Marialyce Adams, High School, Tal- 
lassee, Alabama. 

Eleanor Barckley, High 
Wharton, New Jersey. 

Helen Buck, High School, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 


Billie 


School, 


High 


Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College, La Plume, 
Pennsylvania. 

Hazel Hill, High School, Kingston, 
Massachusetts. 

Dorothy V. Karabinus, Wolf Junior 
High School, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

Marien Kerlee, Metropolitan School of 
Business, Los Angeles, California. 

Margaret Kruse, High School, Enid, 
Oklahoma. 

Alma Ledig, Olney High School, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Jane Maul, Southeastern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Mary McCully, Southeastern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Betty Mensinger, East High School, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Jeannette Murphy, Isaac C. Elston 
Senior High School, Michigan City, In- 
diana. 

Margaret Owens, Scott Senior High 
School, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 

Jean T. Palmer, Girls Training School, 
Geneva, Nebraska. 

Helen Pederzoli, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Middletown, Connecticut. 

Jeanne Perrodin, High School, Ville 
Platte, Louisiana. 

Ester Sass, High School, New Dorp, 
Staten Island, New York. ; 

Carolyn Schofer, West Philadelphia 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mary Scott, Park Junior High School, 

Lawrence 


Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Arlene Sheehan, High 
School, Falmouth, Massachusetts. __ 
Judith Tucciarone, Johnston High 
School, Cortland, Ohio. 
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RECENT CHANGES 


Hazei R. Coutts, former head of the 
arial department at Ricker Junior 


The appointment of Jane Pryse 
Ehlers to the faculty of the School of 
Business, Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was 
recently announced. Miss Ehlers is a 
former teacher at Dumont (New Jer- 
sey) High School, and has been an as- 
sistant to the director of the Drexel 
Student Building for the past year. 


Melvin Glendenning, a teacher of gen- 
eral business subjects in the Elkhart 
(Indiana) High School for a number 
of years, has been appointed chairman 
of the commercial department in that 
school. He succeeds Clarice Robinson, 
who is now at the Naval Training 
School in Bloomington. 


Eva M. Israel is now directing the 
shorthand and typewriting courses being 
offered by the Department of Economics 
and Business Administration at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. Miss _ Israel 
is a former teacher in Hot Springs, 
New Mexico. 


Floyd W. Kelly, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the business education depart- 
ment at New Mexico Highlands Univer- 
sity, Las Vegas, for the past year, has 
been appointed acting head of his de- 
partment. He is filling the position for- 
metly held by E. Dana Gibson, who is 
on leave while completing the require- 
ments for his doctorate at New York 
University. 


Elizabeth M. Kieffer has resigned 
her teaching position at West Senior 
High School, Rockford, Illinois, to ac- 
cept a position as critic teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in the Lincoln Train- 
ing School, which is one of the labora- 
tory schools of the Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti. 


After nearly eleven years absence 
from the classroom, Mrs. Adeline D. 
Klain has resumed her teaching work 
in Norway High School, Norway, 
Maine. Mrs, Klain is a typing teacher. 


I, J. Kloster has been granted a leave 
of absence from St. John’s College, 
Winfield, Kansas, and is filling the po- 
sition of Dr. Harold W. Guest at Baker 
University, Baldwin, Kansas. Dr. 

uest is on leave of absence. Mr. 
Kloster has been head of the depart- 
ment of business education at St. John’s 
College for over twenty-five years. 


Robert A. Lowry has joined the fac- 
ulty of Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, as an instructor in 
oral I:nglish in the Army Specialized 
Training Program. He has left his po- 
sition as head of the division of com- 
merce at Panhandle A. and M. College, 
Goodwell, Oklahoma, for the duration 
of the war. 
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William A. Sheaffer has been ap- 
pointed acting vice-principal at West 
Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, where he has been chairman of 
the commercial department for thirty 
years. He is filling the position formerly 
held by Arthur H. Ziemann, who is 
now principal of the Walter Allen 
Grade School. 


Dorothy B. Stewart has resigned her 
teaching position at New London Junior 
College, New London, Connecticut, and 
is now doing secretarial work in Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Robert T. Stickler has been appointed 
George-Deen Distributive Education 
Coordinator at Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Illinois, succeeding 
A. William Nelson. He is a former in- 
structor in commerce at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, 


Richard W. Stone, formerly coordi- 
nator of cooperative business education 
in the Monroe (Michigan) High School, 
has returned to civilian life after a year 
in the U. S. Army as a technical ser- 
geant in the clerical training section at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky. He will be busi- 
ness education coordinator at Muske- 
gon, Michigan. 


Christine Stroop, a former teacher at 
Salem College, West Virginia, has been 
appointed to the faculty of State Teach- 
ers College, West Liberty, West Vir- 
ginia. 


Mrs. Olga Connon Stubbe, a former 
teacher at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, has been appointed an instructor 
at Teachers College, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 


Mildred E. Taft, a member of the fac- 
ulty at the Katharine Gibbs School in 
Boston for the past year, is now a 
teacher in the new branch of the Kath- 
arine Gibbs School in Chicago. Before 
going to Boston, Miss Taft was an in- 
structor in secretarial science at the 
— (New Hampshire) Junior Col- 
ege. 


Margaret Tebsherany is now teaching 
in the high school at Felts Mills, New 
York. She is a former teacher in the 
high school at Evans Mills, New York. 


Lawrence T. Thomson, the former 
supervisor of distributive education for 
the State of Michigan, has accepted an 
appointment as chief of the Business 
Education Division of the Michigan 
State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education. 


Mildred Thompson is now teaching 
at the United Township High School, 
East Moline, Illinois, having resigned 
her teaching position at the Lawrence- 
ville Township High School, Lawrence- 
ville, Illinois. 


Arthur L. Walker, former head of 
secretarial practice and placement at 
Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, has been appointed As- 
sociate Professor of Business Education 
and acting head of the Business Educa- 
tion Department at Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo. 


George Thomas Walker has accepted 
an appointment as director of training 
and employer relations, Civilian Per- 
sonnel Office, New Orleans Port of 
Embarkation. He is on leave of absence 
from his position as State Supervisor 
of Commercial Education for Louisiana. 
Mr. Walker was formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of business administration at 
Southwestern Louisiana College, La- 
fayette. 


Mae Walker, a teacher in the Knox- 
ville (Tennessee) High School for a 
number of years is now on the faculty 
of the Lincoln Memorial University, 
Harrogate, Tennessee. 


John T. Walter has resigned his posi- 
tion as Assistant Professor of Business 
Administration at West Liberty (West 
Virginia) State Teachers College and 
has joined the faculty of the University 
of Delaware, Newark, as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Geography. 


Announcement was recently made of 
the appointment of Mary L. William- 
son as state supervisor of distributive 
education for the state of Iowa. She is 
a former retail coordinator for the pub- 
lic schools of Richmond, Virginia, and 
has taught at Berea (Kentucky) College 
- at Central High School, Sioux City, 

owa. 


Robert M. Winger, a former commer- 
cial teacher and coordinator of the co- 
operative program at the Wilbur 
Wright Vocational High School, De- 
troit, Michigan, has been appointed 
supervisor of distributive education by 
the Michigan State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education. He is a for- 
mer teacher at the Portland (Indiana) 
High School and of the Munger Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit. 


Donald Wismer, has resigned his 
teaching position in the junior high 
school of Port Huron, Michigan, and is 
now coordinator of the cooperative dis- 
tributive training program in Port 
Huron. 


Alice Wyles, a teacher at the Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, Colum- 
bus, for two years, is now a member of 
the faculty of Austin (Minnesota) Junior 
College. 


Frances Zimmerman is doing secre- 
tarial work at the Maritime Training 
Station, Fort Trumbull, Connecticut. 
She is a former teacher at New London 
Junior College, New London, Connecti- 
cut. 
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eas‘ern 
College, Houlton, Maine, has been ap- A 
pointe. an instructor of business admin- 
tecinic Bictration at West Virginia University, 
Montgomery, West Virginia. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletin No. 30 of The National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions was published recently. It is 
The Selection of Persons to be Trained 
as Teachers of Business Subjects, by Dr. 
Marjorie Hunsinger of Alfred University, 
Alfred, New York. The bulletin is an ab- 
stract of her Ph.D. dissertation, at The 
University of Pittsburgh. 

In the June issue of this publication ap- 

peared an outline report which Dr. Hun- 
Singer prepared pointing to the subject 
matter of her dissertation. The bulletin 
is a detailed report of the materials. 
_ The bulletin has been edited by Dr. Ben- 
jamin R. Haynes of the University of Ten- 
nessee. The bulletin is available from H. 
M. Doutt, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Introduction to Wartime Office Training 
is the title of a booklet which contains in- 
formation concerning techniques required 
in government offices. It supplies details 
relating to the routine and procedure of 
communications in wartime offices. It fur- 
nishes background information by describ- 
ing briefly the organization, branches, 
services, and personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. It con- 
tains a brief section of “Army Records 
and Reports.” It also treats of non- 
military correspondence from the War or 
Navy Departments. 

While of primary interest to the sten- 
ographer who transcribes dictated material 
it contains material which should be 


valuable to any person engaged in training 
for work in a government office, or who 
is supervising such activities. This booklet 
is Business Education Publication No. 13, 
and may be secured from the California 
State Department of Education, Bureau of 
Business Education, Sacramento, for 75c. 


At the last meeting of the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association, Dr. Phillip J. Rulon 
of Harvard and Professor Tilly Dickinson 
of Simmons College reported on the two- 
year study of two shorthand systems, 
Gregg and Script, conducted from 1938- 
1941 in the New England area by the Edu- 
cational Research Corporation. 

Paired shorthand classes in a number of 
schools took part in the experiment over 
the two-year period. Achievement tests, 
six weeks apart, were given during the 
first year and a series of six tests were 
given during the second year. These tests 
were designed to measure both speed and 
accuracy in the transcription of notes 
from dictation. A follow-up of students 
on jobs was also made by questionnaires 
and visits to business. 

The procedures and results of this study 
have been published as the Harvard Study 
in Education, Volume 28, An Expert 
mental Comparison of Two Shorthand 
Systems, by Walter L. Deemer and Phillip 
J. Rulon. This volume of 294 pages is 
available from the Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, at the 
price of $3.00. 


Mastering Good English, Book — 
of “A Modern English Course,” by 3 
Seidel Canby, John Baker Opdycke, \ 
garet Gillum, and Olive I. Carter i: now 
off the presses of The Macmillan Jom- 
pany, New York, N. Y. This publi: ition 
of 495 pages is a textbook in genera En. 
glish for the upper high school grade . 

It should be of interest to bu -iness 
teachers, especially of shorthand, wi h its 
sections including such topics as eff«ctive 
thinking and reading, gathering informa. 
tion, and grammar and composition. 


Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 3 to August 11, 1944 


Methods courses in secretarial and account 
ing subjects. Also skill development in 
shorthand and typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
Teachers attended from every state in the 
Union and Canada. 


Write today for Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S. C. D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 
6 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago, Ill 


Essentials of 
Business Arithmetic 
Revised Edition 


Psychological presentation of 


fundamental processes . . . 


containing all the fundamentals. 


Well-organized, teachable text for today’s classes 


KANZER & SCHAAF’S 


sequence, based on up-to-date business situations which 
seem real to the student . . . Provision for mastery of 
Careful motivation and thor- 
ough explanation of new subject matter . 
of drill material, with differentiated assignments. I//ustrated 


For one-semester courses there 


topics in their natural 


. . Abundance 


is a BriEF EDITION 


principles and practice . . 


To be published in January 


Announcing 


RICE, DODD & COSGROVE’S 
First Principles 
of Business 


A simple, practical, and com- 
prehensive introductory course . . . 
Provides for study of business sit- 
uations within the student's ex pe- 


rience which truly illustrate general 


Abun- 


dant activities and problems for 


each chapter. I//ustrated 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Dr. Godfrey Dewey’s Work on 
Word Frequency Recognized 


In the much publicized Basic English, 
by C. kK. Ogden of Cambridge University, 
England, Dr. Godfrey Dewey’s work on 
word frequency has been acknowledged. 
In his second book, The Basic Vocabulary, 
Mr. (gden says that “far the most valu- 
able study in this field is that of Dr. 
Godfrey Dewey, undertaken primarily for 
the purposes of shorthand.” 

Dr. Dewey is a well-known business 
educator and authority on word frequency, 
shortiiand, and simplified spelling. His 
publication, Relative Frequency of English 
Speeci. Sounds, to which Mr. Ogden 
refers, has been published by the Harvard 
University Press. Mr. Ogden adds that 
“Basic English accepts 240 out of the first 
300 of Dr. Dewey’s main words as listed 
in order of frequency.” 


Mr. Porter Resigns as 
N.A.A.C.S. Executive Secretary 


H. E. V. Porter, executive secretary of 
the National Association of Commercial 
Schools since 1925, has resigned from this 
office, but will continue as secretary of the 
organization, which office he has held for 
over thirty years. He was elected secre- 
tary when the association was founded in 
1912. 

When commenting on Mr. Porter’s 
resignation, in a recent issue of Accredited 
News, Dr. E. M. Hull, former president 


ot the organization, paid the following 
tribute to Mr. Porter: “I have been in a 
position to estimate the value of the serv- 
ice rendered to the Association by the 
executive secretary, and this estimate is 
based upon my knowledge of the interest 
he has always taken in the welfare of each 
individual member and likewise the serv- 
ice that he has rendered to the Associa- 
tion at large. This service and personal 
interest, as it has emanated from the 
Jamestown Office, has been constant. It 
will be a long, long time before the Asso- 
ciation will find another executive secre- 
tary whose services will be comparable 
to the service rendered by H. E. V. Porter, 
especially so when action, interest, knowl- 
edge of routine, wisdom in dealing with 
facts and the broad information of the 
field are taken into account.” 


Annual Guide in Preparation 

The 1943 Business Education Index is 
now being compiled under the editorship 
of Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, director of 
the .Department of Business Education, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Pat- 
erson. This publication is an annual guide 
to current literature in business educa- 
tion and has already appeared in 1940, 
1941 and 1942 editions. Dr. Freeman is 
requesting all individuals, publishers and 
associations to submit lists of material 
which they have brought out during this 
year so it will be included in the bibli- 
ography. 


New York University Doctorates 


In connection with the One Hundred and 
Eleventh Commencement of New York 
University held in June, the following 
business teacher-education candidates qual- 
ified for their doctorate degrees: For the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy—Lois 
Cross, Queens College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina and Estelle Loraine Popham, 
Meredith College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. For the Degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion—Murray Banks, Director of Person- 
nel, A. S. Beck Shoe Corp., New York, 
N. Y.; Francis R. Geigle, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey; Ike 
Henry Harrison, now in U. S. Army, on 
leave from Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville, Texas; Marion Min- 
erva Lamb, Personnel Division, Service 
of Supply, War Department, Washington, 
D. C., and I. David Satlow, Bushwick 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. 


The following persons have qualified 
for their doctorate degrees as of October, 
1943: Doctor of Philosophy—Irene C. 
Hypps, Head, Department of Business 
Education, Cardozo High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Doctor of Education—Earl 
P. Strong, now in the United States Navy, 
on leave from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and Florence E. Wagner, Elmhurst, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


The Shape Come 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING FOR SECRETARIES 
AND GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS 


By Freeman, Goodfellow, and Hanna 


The study of this vocational text is like working on a 
real job. It is built around the daily recording activity of 
secretaries and general office workers. From the study of this 
one book, the countless number of secretaries and general 
othce workers can get all the bookkeeping knowledge that 
the large majority of them will ever need. It is truly book- 
keeping for the millions. 

The approach is non-technical—just a common-sense ap- 
proach to a common-sense subject. For example, you will 
find plenty of recording activity in each chapter—just as 
in the office, and, of course, the same kind of activity. The 
study material and the exercises deal with the day-in and 
day-out duties of general office workers. 

As the class progresses through the book, essential proce- 
dures are reviewed repeatedly, and arithmetic, handwriting, 
spelling, typewriting, office procedures, and business ethics 
are integrated with bookkeeping skills. What office worker 


G R E G G P U 


T H E 


New York 


Chicago 


ce 


San Francisco 


couldn't use such training? Truly this is bookkeeping for the 
millions. 

At the end of each of the twenty chapters in the book 
there is a pattern of activity that enables the student to run 
the gamut of record-keeping experience. The pattern runs— 
Things to Remember—Typing Tips—What Would You Do? 
—Your Bookkeeping Business—Working with Words— 
Working with Pen—Working with Numbers—Building 
Bookkeeping Skills—Working in the Office. This compre- 
hensive pattern results in a thorough work program. 

The illustrations are a distinctive feature of the text. 
There is a profusion of them, large action pictures that 
inspire study and facilitate learning. 

This is an ideal text for a one-year bookkeeping course. 
Accompanied by a Teacher's Handbook. Two correlated 
workbooks are available. 


C OM PAN Y 
London 


Boston Toronto 
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OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


ENGLISH 
FOR SECRETARIES 


The Fundamentals of Correct Writing 
Applied to Correspondence 


By KATE M. MONRO 


_ Formerly Instructor in Secretarial Correspon- 
dence, University Extension, Columbia Uni- 
versity: Coauthor of The Secretary’s Hand- 

book, The Handbook of Social Corres- 
pondence, Corrective Exercises in 
English, English for American Youth, 
The Book of Modern Letters 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


310 pages, 52 x 8. $1.75 


In this book the author presents a new approach 
to the subject—a textbook written solely for the 
application of English to secretarial usage and 
problems. Both its information and its activities 
on capitalization, punctuation, grammar, letter 
writing, the use of the library and reference 
books, stress material that revolves around sec- 
retarial work. The text includes many activities 
for classroom use, such as problems, discussion 
topics, review exercises, and assignments in 
library usage. 


THE TECHNICAL 
SECRETARY SERIES 


By QUEENA HAZELTON 
Formerly of Texas Christian University 


Each of these manuals is organized as follows: 
(1) technical previews in Gregg shorthand out- 
lines; (2) appropriate solid-matter dictation, 
based on the previews: and (3) a complete 
glossary of terms. 


THE MILITARY STENOGRAPHER 
140 pages, $1.00 
THE NAVAL STENOGRAPHER 
128 pages, $1.00 
THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SECRETARY 
319 pages, $2.00 
THE AVIATION SECRETARY 
233 pages, $1.50 
SECRETARY TO THE ENGINEER 
309 pages, $1.75 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


Two Important New 
Books 


BREWER AND LANDY 
OCCUPATIONS TODAY 


An effective course in self-discovery that des: cibes 
moden occupational life. Includes various occupa‘ ions 
in military services and changes in civilian oc upa- 
tions resulting from the war. $1.64 


GOODMAN AND MOORE 
ECONOMICS IN EVERYDAY 
LIFE, NEW EDITION 


Problems of wartime financing, inflation control, ra. 
tioning, and conservation are among the topics of 
prime importance treated in this new book of consumer 
economics. $2.00 


Prices subject to discount. 


Ginn and Company 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


COLUMBUS 


You are Invited= 


You may already be familiar with Steno- 
typy—or you may not. In either case, you'll 
be a welcome visitor at our exhibit booth 
during this month’s N.B.T.A, Convention at 
Detroit. 


| 
The steadily increasing growth of this mod- | 
ern method of recording speech means not | 
only an enlarged demand for competent 
Stenotypists, but opens up opportunities for 
Stenotype instruction and competent Steno- 
type instructors as well. It will be well worth 
your while, therefore, to get the latest facts 
in connection with such opportunities. We 
look forward to meeting school friends, old 
and new—and we hope to have the pleasure | 
of personally greeting you. 


The Stenotype Company| 
4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chieago | 


STENOTYPY—the original and proved 
machine and system 
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PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING FOR SECRE- 
TARIES AND GENERAL OFFICE 
WORKERS, by M. H. Freeman, R, C. 
Goodfellow and Jj. M. Hanna, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
607 pp. $1.84. 


When we discover a bookkeeping text 
that gives more of the kind of training 
really needed to those who need this train- 
ing, that is news. This textbook is an in- 
novation in the history of the teaching of 
bookkeeping. It is a vocational text for 
those who will use bookkeeping procedures 
as a phase of their work rather than as 
the key element in their jobs. A large 
yariety of common practical recording ac- 
tivities, therefore, are the bases for learn- 
ing rather than the more theoretical and 
specialized activities of the accountant. 
The day-in and day-out duties of general 
ofice workers are the materials upon 
which the learning materials and exercises 
are based. 

Essential bookkeeping procedures are 
not neglected. They are constantly re- 
iterated throughout the text, always, how- 
ever, where possible, in terms of general 
office situations rather than accounting sit- 
uations. Moreover arithmetic, handwrit- 
ing, spelling, typing, and office procedures 
are constantly relearned in the presenta- 
tion of bookkeeping skills. The illustra- 
tive materials are well thought through 
and form an integral part of the book. 

Teachers of secondary school bookkeep- 
ing will find this text an effective means of 
justifying the teaching of the subject to 
all students. In addition it probably sérves 
as a better basis for beginning the study 
of bookkeeping than the usual formalized 
introduction. 


THE WRITING OF INFREQUENTLY 
USED WORDS IN SHORTHAND, by 
Clyde Eugene Rowe. Contributions to 
Education, No. 869, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 90 pp. 


Mr. Rowe has made a scientific study 
of some of the intriguing problems in the 
analysis of shorthand learning and appli- 
cation. He has also developed some tech- 
niques and apparatus which are basic to 
further research in the field. 

The problems in this study, briefly 
stated, are “(1) to develop the techniques 
and equipment which would reveal 
some of the characteristics of the writing 
of infrequently used words in Gregg 
shorthand.” 

_ The author studied some of the think- 
Ing processes of the learner and the prob- 
lems of transfer of learned elements in 
trequent words to the same elements in 
infrequently used words. He developed 
with the aid of engineers a machine, the 
Scripiochron, for the study of the writing 
and pausing time in taking dictated ma- 
terial in sentences. In addition to this ap- 
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paratus, motion pictures were used to con- 
firm the other devices and techniques used. 

The study was made with second-, 
third-, and fourth-semester students, of 
which the third-semester learners seemed 
the best medium of study and were there- 
fore used for more intensive study. 

The chief conclusions reached are: (1) 
Students agree somewhat in their state- 
ment of how they write infrequently used 
words. They know that they hesitate, 
though some of their statements were not 
particularly significant in this respect. (2) 
Transfer does take place from frequently 
to infrequently used words. (3) The ap- 
paratus developed for the study provided 
accurate measurement of writing pauses. 
(4) Significant pauses precede the writing 
of infrequently used words. (5) The ac- 
tual writing time of frequently used words 
differs materially from that of infre- 
quently used words. (6) A pattern does 
exist in the writing of infrequently used 
words. There is a hesitation before and 
within the words and the writing of them 
is in piecemeal fashion with an attempt to 
construct on past experience. 

The significance of this study lies in the 
groundwork that has been laid for the de- 
velopment of more scientific techniques 
and apparatus to answer the questions in 
the minds of shorthand teachers who are 
anxious to improve their procedures on 
the basis of such improved understanding 
of the learning processes. 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING FOR COL- 
LEGES, by John Robert Gregg, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
628 pp. $1.60. 


A classroom text of dictation material 
for shorthand students on advanced levels. 
It follows the pattern of other books in 
the same series but provides new material 
for the instructional cycle of five lessons 
emphasizing in turn (1) theory principles, 
(2) transcription skill, (3) phrasing skill, 
(4) sustained speed building, and again 
(5) sustained speed building. 

Parts I and II provide general business 
dictation, Parts III and IV, vocational dic- 
tation from sixteen different types of busi- 
ness, and Part V, Congressional Record 
material. 

The text contains material in quality and 
quantity and the shorthand teacher will be 
pleased with this text in both these re- 
spects. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF SPANISH 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, by 
Fletcher Ryan Wickham, Arthur L. 
Campa, and George |. Sanchez, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 124 
pp. $1.48. 

Good letter writing in Spanish with 
special applications to business corre- 
spondence and business forms. 

Exercises for each chapter are included. 
The Appendix presents useful additional 
material in tables of equivalents in length, 
area, capacity, weight, and money; com- 
mercial abbreviations, both in English and 
Spanish; definitions of Spanish business 
terms; technical English-language busi- 
ness terms explained in Spanish; and 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish vo- 
cabulary lists. 


THE TECHNICAL SECRETARY SERIES: 
THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SEC- 
RETARY (358 pp., $2.00), THE MILI- 
TARY STENOGRAPHER' pp., 
$1.00), THE NAVAL STENOGRAPHE 
(121 pp., $1.00), THE AVIATION 
SECRETARY (233 pp., $1.50), and 
SECRETARY TO THE ENGINEER (309 
pp., $1.75); by Queena Hazelton. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Publications in 
Business Education, F. G, Nichols, Con- 
sulting Editor, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. 

Believing that basic skills alone are in- 
adequate to insure preparation for posi- 
tions as technical stenographers, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., has recently 
sponsored these manuals dealing with 
specialized vocabularies in the military, 
naval, medical, aviation, and engineering 
fields. Shorthand forms are provided in 
alphabetic order for words and phrases; 
unusual pronunciations are noted; defini- 
tions of technical terms are given; and a 
small amount of solid matter dictation 
material is provided. The engineerin 
booklet contains vocabularies which woul 
also be valuable to chemical stenographers. 

The series is recommended especially 
for the attention of those who are respon- 
sible for in-service training or who believe 
that the province of collegiate secretarial 
training lies in such specialized areas. The 
transcription aids published at the front 
of each volume are valuable to any ad- 
vanced shorthand student. In paper covers 
with spiral binding, these manuals are 
lithographed.—Estelle Popham, Meredith 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


YOUTH CAN COUNT—Now and Tomor- 
row, by Paul Harris, Jr., New York: 
Association Press, 61 pp. $.60. 


A booklet for youth and his counselors, 
providing opportunities for thinking 
through real problems and acting to help 
solve them. This material is inspirational 
in getting youth, especially on the high 
school level, to realize that he has a part 
to play in the life of the community and 
the nation. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(SEE PACE 14 FOR QUESTION) 


or 17, and in some cases womvn, 
women and younger men are g'ven 
simple part of the work at first, such 
dissembling and cleaning, and then graj 
ually move into the more com plicatg 
work. This gives the factory trained mg 


Mr. Grady Powell, secretary of Lane’s Drug Stores, Inc., Atlanta 
Georgia, has answered this question to a group of office managers of 
the National Office Management Association, in the following words: 


Some of the ideas here presented are 
war emergency measures while others are 
just good efficiency methods which are in 
use and can be used by others faced with 
similar problems. 

One company reports that it was on the 
verge of buying a bookkeeping machine 
to handle an excess of accounts payable 
work when it was discovered that the 
operator had to spend a great bit of her 
time inserting carbons in checks. That was 
remedied for the moment by assigning 
that part of the work to another clerk. 
A representative of a company specializ- 
ing in snap-out forms was called in and 
a snap-out check with one-time carbon 
was developed that did away with the 
extra clerk as well as the “juggling” time 
of the operator. The one machine has ab- 
sorbed an even greater volume of work. 

There was, also, the need of additional 
help in the purchasing department as the 
typists in the department just couldn’t 
get the orders out each day. A study was 
made and it was found that they, too, 
spent a great part of their time juggling 
forms before and after putting them in 
the typewriters. A form was designed and 
the fan-fold one-time carbon man was 
called in. While the form was something 
different, his company could handle it and 
as a result 75 per cent of the orders now 
issued are on a snap-out, one-time carbon, 
postal card order form. All orders of less 
than eight items are now sent out on a 
postal card with a one-cent stamp instead 
of being mailed in an envelope with a 
three-cent stamp. The clerks can handle 
their work much easier now and the com- 
pany saves about $400 a month on post- 
age. The cost of such forms is but little 
more than the old forms. There are many, 
many applications for such forms and 
their use should not be overlooked. 

It is not unusual to see typists on the 
verge of nervous prostration trying to 
type a report of six or more copies that 
will go no further than to company ex- 
ecutives and department heads. If more 
copies are needed than can be made with 
carbon paper, have the report written with 
hectograph carbon then run as many cop- 
ies as are needed. If some form of dupli- 
cating equipment is available there are 
many ways by which the pressure on type- 
writers can be relieved. The office boy 
can run the necessary copies. 

In order to get the most use from ex- 
isting files and office equipment and ma- 
chinery, each person in the office must be 
encouraged to assist. An educational pro- 
gram should be started in every office, 
urging the care of all office machines, files 
and desks. Following are a few points to 
consider: 

Cover machines when not in use. 

Oil and clean machines. 

Do not leave motors running. 

Do not carry typewriters by carriage. 

Caution against slamming carriage and 
other rough treatment. 

Do not lift calculator by keys. 

Take care of desks and tables. 

It will be found that salesmen of office 
machines and equipment will play a 
greater part in maintenance and service 
plans than ever before. 
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full time for the difficult jobs. 

Their problem is made worse becay 
of the rubber and gas situation. In ff 
case of out-of-town calls, there might fj 
delays because of the necessity of ¢g 
serving tires and gas. Of course, eve 
effort will be made to give service in th 
event of a breakdown unless circu 
stances over which they have no contd 
prevent it. Service contracts wil! enablj 
the service man to plan his itinerary tg 
ward a minimum of doubling backs ang 
assures the out-of-town users of period 
check-ups. 

If it is a problem of too much wo 
and too little equipment, let the offe 
equipment salesmen help work it out, 4 
survey of dictating equipment, for ip 
stance, might show where changes coul 
be made that would place the maching 
where needed most. Or, the survey mighf 
indicate the need of a centralized depart 
ment. 

Some companies are still conducting 
schools to instruct operators in the 
of their equipment. This should be of 
great help in training office employees t 
get maximum results from the machineg 
They would rather see their equipmen 
handled efficiently by trained people th 
to see it misused or idle. 

Getting Maximum Results from Exist 
ing Office Machines and Equipment is 
big subject, and more and more will kf 
written on the subject. This problem 
should be studied and discussed—ang 
something must be done about it. Eff 
ciency in the office is essential to the wa 
effort and is a definite contribution towarf 
Victory. 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Powell’s excellent 
comments on efficiency in the office hat 
appeared in previous issues Of Thi 
Journal, namely, in the April, May -nd 
October, 1943, issues in “The Back of t 
Book.” 


Before beginning a program of cleaning 
and oiling machines, by all means call in 
the service representatives of the various 
machine manufacturers so they will be 
able to start the program. Too much oil 
or the wrong kind might do more harm 
than good. Several manufacturers’ agents 
and representatives have given consider- 
able thought to these problems and have 
their service and sales organization set 
up to furnish much needed help. 

It seems that under normal conditions 
most large users of bookkeeping, dictating, 
duplicating, and small printing equipment 
have used service contracts calling for 
regular periodic inspections, This, how- 
ever, is not the case with small users. 
Large users of typewriters have generally 
followed a policy of trading in new 
equipment every three or four years, and 
therefore did not have need of service 
contracts. For adding machines, a sales 
executive reports that prior to the war 
about 65 per cent of the users in his ter- 
ritory used service contracts. 

In all cases, whether typewriters, add- 
ing machines, calculators, bookkeeping 
machines, or duplicating equipment, the 
trend is toward service contracts on all 
machines. Government departments and 
agencies are now using service contracts 
to a greater extent than before. 

With this influx of new business the 
service departments are having their 
troubles. Their personnel has also been 
touched by the draft. By closing some of 
their smaller branches, a few have been 
able to pull some men into their central 
offices to replace those who have been 
drafted or drawn into war _ industry. 
Others are training younger men of 16 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 2 


1. Nine books of etiquette, none of them copyrighted earlier than in 1934, were ex 
amined. Five writers approve typewritten letters for any but the more formal occa 
sion (invitations, answers to invitations, motes of condolence), stating that the type 
writer is preferred in all letter writing of length. Two reserve the use of the typew 
for letters to very intimate friends or members of the family. One states that busines 
letters should be typed and social letters written by hand, and one suggests pen ané 
ink as the only tool of correspondence. 


2. Seven authorities use the comma to separate the month and year; one prefers 
comma but accepts its omission; one approves either form; and one states that 
comma is not needed when the day of the month is omitted. 


3. Instructions for indicating carbon copies were found in thirteen source books. 
different ways are illustrated. Two authors recommend CC to —; two cc to —; one, Cie 
to —; one, c.c. to —; one, cc, to —; one, C to —; one, Copy to —; one, Carbel 
Copy to —; one, cc—SCSmith; one, Copy for — (at the top of the carbon sheet only); 
and one recommends writing the names of those receiving copies at the top of the fi 
page without any notation. 


4. Six sources recommend cleaning the platen with a cloth slightly moistened in 
hol. One writer favors the use of regular typewriter cleaning fluid. One sugges 
rubbing lightly and evenly with an emery. Representatives of typewriter compam 
warn against the use of soap and water or anything except alcohol. 


5. Six authorities would capitalize if the is part of the title; three others suggest 
lowing the practice used on the company’s own letterhead; one would capitalize om 
when writing the name as a corporate title in a legal sense but not in usual correspe 
ence; and one points out the growing tendency of stylists to write the article in le 
case even when it is part of the actual title. 
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